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FOREWORD 


THE title of one of the sermons of this book doubt- 
less will be applied by critics to them all. And if some 
man writes Cuz Bono on each page, I will not quarrel 
with him or put up argument or defend the publication 
of the volume. I would simply “ beat him to it” by 
asking, “‘ What’s the use?”’ Preaching, divorced from 
personality, limps and languishes and loses half its 
power. I can only ask my readers to believe that 
there have been occasional moments in the delivery of 
some of these sermons that I wouldn’t have traded 
with an archangel. That good has been done through 
them I do believe—and could even produce witnesses 
to buttress the belief. That good may still be done 
through them in this wider, but less effective, method 
of presentation is even now my prayer, as it was when 


I delivered them. 
J 5. 
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Thou shalt take men alive. 
—Luke 5: Io. 


SOUL-TRAPPING 


THAT was a remarkable story appearing in Collier’s 
some time ago and written by James Francis Dwyer, 
on “ The Soul-Trapper.” It was the story of a noted 
naturalist by the name of Hanslau, who had gone to 
the Island of Borneo to study and who, for the love 
of the woman to whom he was engaged to be married, 
worked day and night beyond his strength. At last the 
inevitable thing happened—something in the back of 
his head gave way like a piece of elastic while he was 
working on the skeleton of an orang-utan; and he laid 
down his knife very quietly and went out and started 
to play with the pebbles along the river. In quick and. 
rapid stages he moved out of the husk that civilization 
had put around him and emerged a savage. He re- 
moved his clothing, put about him a bark aprori, and 
went out into the jungle. He practised the chatter of 
_ the monkey and the laugh of the hyena, and at night 
made life miserable for his former friend, another 
naturalist who had accompanied him, by pelting his 
bungalow with stones, then laughing wildly as he hur- 
ried off again into the jungle. It made his friend un- 
utterably sad to see this intellectual giant adopting 
the ways of the savage Dyaks among whom he lived, 
and becoming like the animals of the forest. 

Then a strange thing happened. A letter came from 
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Baltimore, Maryland, addressed in a woman’s hand to 
Hanslau, the man who had gone mad. His friend 
opened the letter and answered it, telling the woman 
as faithfully as he could just what had happened to 
her lover. Without delay the woman came to that far- 
away island in the hope of winning back to mental 
strength and to civilization her wild lover. Each night 
she would go out into the woods and sing the songs 
he had once heard her sing, knowing that he was 
somewhere in the darkness, and finally she sang all 
night until, in the gray light of the dawning day, she 
saw the maniac watching her. She was trying to 
trap his soul—to call back into the body the soul of 
the man she loved. She sang until exhausted as she 
stood on the banks of the river that separated her from 
the little island just opposite, on which he stood. 
Weary and spent, she fell into the stream. With a 
wild cry, like the cry of a lost soul, the demented 
lover leaped into the river, brought her to the bank 
in a dead faint, tenderly carried her to the bungalow, 
and when she opened her eyes and talked to him, call- 
ing him by name, the flood-gates of his soul gave way 
and he returned to sanity. In due time they went back 
to Baltimore, were married, and he became a noted 
naturalist, often lecturing in European capitals. 
Civilization is a wild man who has learned to wear 
clothes. War isa return to savagery and the jungle. 
Sin is insanity. Christianity is the maiden that goes 
out into the night of danger and darkness to sing the 
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song of peace and evangelism and international neigh- 
borliness, that woos humanity from cannibalism to 
civilization, from barbarism to brotherhood, and seeks 
to bring all the rushing rivers of human life into one 
central stream of blessing and benediction to mankind. 

A Christian is a saved man under orders. He may 
choose Christ, but after that choices are made for him. 
To take Christ as Saviour is to accept him as Lord. 
A saved man cannot choose to engage in the business 
of soul-trapping: he is chosen for that beautiful and 
blessed work. Interest in evangelism on the part of 
the evangelized is more than a duty, and more than a 
command. It is the overflow from the fountain of 
salvation struck in his own soul. | 

The simplest proof of a man’s salvation is this: Is 
he interested in the salvation of another man? Andrew 
finds Christ, and immediately finds his brother. The 
disciples freely recetved—and freely gave. The woman 
at Jacob’s well has her own thirst assuaged from 
the living water from which Christ drew—and imme- 
diately goes up into the town to press its refreshing 
draught to the lips of others. The salvation of the 
thief on the cross is shown not so much by the promise 
of Paradise made to him by the suffering Saviour as 
by his own immediate concern for the other thief. 
He cried out to him, “ Dost thou not fear God, seeing 
we also are in the same condemnation?” If that thief 
on the right had lived another day, he would have be- 
come an evangelist. 
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A leading address made at a Convention some time 
ago by a labor leader had in it this confession: “ After 
the minimum wage law has been passed, after the 
child labor laws have been enacted, there remain the 
souls of the people.” That was a tremendous admis- 
sion that though the laws of men are written into the 
statutes, the law of God must be written in the heart, 
and that the primary appeal of evangelism is to the 
soul of the individual. 


I. Evangelism Was the Imperative of the Old 
Testament 


The genesis of religious Cae aes may be traced 
to the book of Genesis. There were revivals in the 
days of Enos, for away back in the dim dawning of 
history men began to call upon the name of the Lord. 
(Gen. 4:26.) How far-spread the religious move- 
ment under Enos was, with what forms it was accom- 
panied, we do not know; but we may at least say that 
it cannot be regarded as insignificant, since it indicates 
the initiation of revival history. . 

The Exodus itself was a far-reaching revival move- 
ment. It was the reconstruction period of Israel, and 
shows, as the term itself indicates, the “ road out” of 
Egypt. 

A revival movement, if it be spontaneous and 
genuine, is always the answer to an epochal need. The 
need of that epoch in Israel’s history was a proper 
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apprehension of God. The people were leaving poly- 
theistic Egypt and were journeying to polytheistic 
Canaan. There were gods many in either land; and 
the task of the revivalist, Moses, was to mold a horde 
of slaves into a nation of men two million strong, 
and to teach that nation, not only the worship of Jeho- 
vah, but the exclusive worship of Jehovah. The re- 
vival under Moses lasted forty years. 

The abiding residuum of that early revival was: 
(1) The legacy of a leader whose eye, at one hundred 
and twenty years of age, was undimmed, and whose 
natural force was unabated; (2) the possession of the 
Ten Commandments, giving to the world “a right 
view of God, a right view of labor, a right view of 
physiology, a right view of society’; and (3) the fix- 
ing of a monotheistic belief in the mind of ancient 
Israel to which modern Israel still clings. That was a 
great result from one revivial. 

There was a revival under Joshua, and the residuum 
of that revival was: (1) A new sense of awe, (2) a 
new sense of worship, (3) a new sense of sin, (4) a 
new sense of justice, (5) a new sense of God. 

There was a revival under Samuel. Samuel, last 
of the judges and first of the prophets, was born when 
anarchy reigned. In those days there was no king in 
Israel. Every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes. No prophet arose to claim a prophet’s 
vision. Old Eli, high priest and judge, was too old 
and weak even to rule his own sons. In Samuel pro- 
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phetic revelations were revived. Never did a nation 
have greater need of a deliverer, and never did worthier 
deliverer arise than Samuel. He rekindled the national 
life of the people, called the people to a tardy repen- 
tance, and infused into them the contagion of his own 
religious. enthusiasm. 

It would be profitable to study the influence of David 
upon the nation; his own personal humility and repen- 
tance after his sin; his tender trust in and beautiful 
communion with Jehovah; his permanent deposits of 
devotion in the lives of Christians of all times given in 
his beautiful Psalms; his reign that constituted a theo- 
cratic monarchy when he ruled the people and God’ 
ruled him; the purpose formed in his heart to build 
a temple of worship to Jehovah. But we think of the 
reign of David, not so much as a revival movement, but 
rather as a period of national religious alertness trace- 
able to the religious life of the nation’s leader and his 
absolute loyalty to God. 

It would be only fair to speak of Solomon’s building 
the temple and of its dramatic dedication when the 
ark was deposited in the Holy of Holies and the glory 
of God filled all the house of God, as a religious revival. 
But it would also be necessary to say that this period 
was soon followed by the moral degeneracy of the 
king and the prompt demoralization of the people. 

The period of Elijah’s prophecy was a period of re- 
ligious awakening. The old prophet’s message to the 
people at the time of the contest with the prophets of 
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Baal sounds like a modern evangelistic exhortation: 
“How long halt ye between two opinions? If the 
Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, follow him.” 

The revival under Elijah calls fresh attention to 
three things: 

1. The place of prayer in the work of the prophets. 

Elijah prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it 
rained not on the earth for a space of three years and 
six months; and he prayed again, and the heavens 
gave rain and the earth brought forth fruit. 

2. The power of God. 

The God of Elijah answered by fire. 

3. The patience and tenderness of God with his 
prophets, when the tides of spiritual impulse sweep low. 

God prepared a meal for Elijah when he was phys- 
ically faint, and finally prepared a chariot of fire to 
take him to heaven when his work was done. 

Elisha carried on and extended the work of his 
tempestuous predecessor, developing a ministry of 
teaching and producing a permanency that a ministry 
of denunciation never can. Elijah was the Billy Sun- 
day of his day; Elisha was the Gypsy Smith. Elisha 
was the mentor of Joash; Elijah, the tormentor of 
Ahab. Elisha lived simply and was entertained unos- 
tentatiously, being content with a little chamber in the 
wall furnished with a bed, a table, a stool, and a 
candlestick, and, when offered a large honorarium by 
one of his distinguished converts, refused it. 

The time would fail us to speak at length of those 
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priests and prophets who before and during the cap- 
tivity, and after the return, thundered against the idol- 
atries and immoralities of the people and encouraged 
them whenever, in true humility and repentance, they 
turned again to Jehovah; of Isaiah, with his lips freshly 
touched with a live coal from the altar of God, de- 
livering his burning messages to the degenerate nation, 
prophesying judgment and destruction, but ultimate 
restoration, and foretelling the coming of the Prince 
of Peace and describing the character of his reign - 
in words of matchless beauty; of Micah, contemporary ~ 
with Isaiah, sparing not the people either for their 
formalism in religion or their social sins in private life, 
and denouncing rulers for their corruption and 
prophets for their leniency, and, in the midst of one of 
his burning messages, giving utterance to the greatest 
saying of the Old Testament, “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee, O man, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God”; of old 
Jeremiah, prophet of fears and tears, pronouncing 
woes for forty years upon an unrepentant people; of 
Ezekiel, prophet of optimism and hope, speaking the 
divine message in highly figurative language, unhesi- 
tant and undismayed, even though the field of his 
revivalistic message seems to him like a valley full of 
very dry bones; of Daniel, prophet of light and loyalty, 
declaring his message in Babylon while Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah were delivering theirs in Jerusalem; of 
Ezra, priest of the returning remnant, about whom 
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the people stood through the hours of a whole day 
while he confessed their sins and urged them to a 
renewal of their covenant with Jehovah and directed 
their thoughts to God through a method of expository 
preaching (Neh. 8:8); of Haggai and Zechariah, 
prophets of courage and clearness, uttering their mes- 
sages during the rebuilding of the temple; of lesser 
prophets who sounded warnings, pronounced judg- 
ments, and offered encouragement and hope to a dis- 
tracted and disorganized people in time of national 
upheaval and degeneracy; ending with Malachi, 
prophet of reproof and hope whose final word is the 
prophecy of a coming day, which, for the wicked, shall 
be a dreadful day, but for the righteous a day of sal- 
vation and rejoicing. 

The prophets of God were the mood-makers of the 
civilization of their day. Their lives and messages 
were inextricably interwoven with the history of their 
time. The line of testimony was never broken. God 
always has a prophet to throw into the crisis of a 
nation’s life. It was certainly true that but for the 
warning and inspiring words of the religious leaders 
of that ancient day, civilization would have fallen into 
quick disorder and decay—and it is none the less true 
in our day. 

The repeated awakenings of the people under the 
prophetic urging may justly be termed basic revivals of 
religion. They assure us that “ God does not sit un- 
mindful of his creation, but that he is unceasingly at 
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work for the world’s good and the salvation of his 
people, and makes sure the fulfilment of his ultimate 
purpose of human redemption.” 


II. Evangelism Was the Imperative of Jesus— 
To Jesus 


After all has been said about basic revivals in the 
Old Testament, evangelism is such a presentation of 
Jesus Christ to men as to win their acceptance of 
him as Saviour and their confession of him as Lord. 
Evangelism that stops short of this is abortive. 

“The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” This sentence sums up the character 
and career of Jesus. He was born; he grew; he 
laughed ; he wept; he toiled; he suffered; he died; he 
arose; he ascended; he intercedes, and he is coming 
again—that he might save that which was lost. Many 
schemes have been advanced for the redemption of a 
ruined humanity, but most of them have proved in- 
adequate. By socialism, by moral example, by the use 
of high-sounding words, men have sought to save so- 
ciety. But society will always need saving so long as 
an individual in society is lost. 

Jesus was the pattern Evangelist of all times to all 
men. Seven of the twelve apostles were won by him 
through personal effort, and he also won others—Zac- 
chzus, Bartimzeus, Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the soldiers—men, 
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women, and children. He knew how tactfully to build 
platforms of sympathy and comradeship in human 
hearts from which to announce the glad tidings, of 
which he was the embodiment and incarnation. In 
four things at least we may discover the evangelistic 
spirit and method of Jesus. 


I. In His Preaching 


The first Beatitude in his Sermon on the Mount 
begins with a beggar, “Blessed are the beggars in 
spirit’; and the last order to his disciples required 
the message of the gospel “ to every creature.” 

In his first sermon in his own home town, he made 
five points. He said: “ My gospel is a gospel of con- 
solation—‘ He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted ’; a gospel of liberation, ‘ to preach deliverance 
to the captives ’; a gospel of revelation, ‘ recovering of 
sight to the blind’; a gospel of jubilation, ‘to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.’’’ But notice that be- 
fore these four points he made his first point—a gospel 
of evangelization, “ He hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor.” 

When he sent out the Twelve, he said, ‘ And as ye 
go, preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
When his discouraged forerunner, languishing in 
prison, sent messages to him, asking ifjhe were the 
Christ or should they look for another, he replied : “ Go 
and report to John what ye see and hear; blind men 
receive sight, and the lame walk. Lepers are cleansed, 
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and the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and poor men 
have good tidings preached unto them.” 


2. His Prayers 


The model prayer begins with a son and ends with 
a sinner. And his final prayer included a petition, not 
only for his disciples, but for them also who should 
believe on him through their word. 

The first recorded prayer of the Bible was a prayer 
of intercession—old Abraham, pleading for the wicked 
cities of the plains and, in his eagerness, attempting to 
strike a close bargain with God for the saving of the 
cities, on the basis of the least righteousness that could 
be found there. The prayers of Moses for Israel, in 
which he challenges God to bless the nation or else to 
blot him out of the book, are prayers of intercession. 
The prayers of Paul, almost wishing himself to be 
accursed for his brethren, were prayers of intercession. 
And Jesus, on the mountainside, with locks dampened 
with midnight dews and face moistened with his own 
tears, offered up prayers of intercession. 


3. His Conversations 


Jesus was a great conversationalist. He knew how 
tactfully and impressively to introduce the highest sub- 
jects to win the favorable attention of his hearers and 
to bring out their inmost thoughts. One cannot read 
of Christ’s conversations—with the rationalist who 
came to him by night; with the moralist who came 
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to him in the daytime, wanting to know what single 
virtue he lacked; with the sensualist at the well-curb 
in the early morning; with the intelligent scribe who 
was not far from the kingdom of God; with Zacchaus, 
who adopted an unusual method of seeing Jesus; with 
the centurion of Capernaum, who believed; with 
Martha, the mourner; or Mary Magdalene, at the open 
tomb—without feeling anew the force of that sentence 
of his enemies, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
Concentration, commendation, and compassion 
marked the conversations of Jesus. That was the 
secret of his ministry. He did not attempt to do his 
work at long distance, but he brought it near to himself 


' that he might touch it and talk with it; and that, my 


friends, is what this wearied and worried old world 
needs now more than anything else—the close-at-hand 
ministry of conversation and compassion. 

Spurgeon once said to a group of fellow ministers, 
“ Brethren, more than once I have rammed my very 
soul into the gun and fired it at my congregation.” 
Such a load as that is sure of its mark at close range 
in conversational firing. 


4. At the Cross 


But we understand best the evangelistic spirit and 
message of Jesus when we stand at Calvary’s Cross. 
How can any preacher take his place with his con- 
gregation at the foot of the Cross and witness the 
events of the actual crucifixion—the grim soldiers with 
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nails and rope and hammer ; the excited people; the sad- 
faced women; the frightened disciples; the weakened 
Saviour, carrying his Cross, assisted by the impressed 
stranger; the cruel nails driven into his quivering 
hands and feet; the uplifted Cross with the suffer- 
ing Son of God hanging on it; the heavens growing 
black in sorrow at the death of heaven’s Son; the cen- 
turion’s confession; the taunt of one thief and the 
prayer of the other; the gambling soldiers at the foot 
of the cross; the dropping of his life’s blood from the 
wounded hands and feet and side—lI say, “ How can 
any man see all this, and say all this, without emotion 
and without discovering afresh the compassion of Jesus 
for a lost world?” 


III. The Evangelism of Jesus Is the Present 
Imperative 


I. The Church Needs li 


Blackstone, the great jurist, once thought he would 
like to see what the preachers of London were discuss- 
ing in the pulpit. Accordingly, he heard every minister 
of note in the city, and declared he could see no more 
religion in their sermons than in the writings of Cicero; 
that he could not discover from the preaching of the 
London preachers whether they were followers of Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, or Christ. And that fact, if it 
were a fact, accounts for the religious deadness of the 
reign of George ITI. 
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It may be that the preaching of American preachers 
today is no better than the preaching of the London 
preachers of Blackstone’s day, though we may all deny 
that. And yet, is it not true that the thing our denom- 
ination needs—the thing that all denominations need, 
the thing that all preachers need, the thing that all our 
people need—is a revival of old-fashioned religion? 
There is some talk in some quarters about the coming 
revival, and it is a good thing to talk about. It is 
usually talked about. How long shall we talk about it? 
How long wait for it? How will it begin when it 
comes? Shall the old days of Edwards and Finney 
and Knapp and Moody be repeated? Shall we once 
again see men turning by the scores to God with.a new 
light on their faces, a new song in their hearts, and the 
fragrance of a new confession on their lips? Or shall 
we be content to drift along in perfect satisfaction as 
to results and perfect helplessness as to conditions? If 
the revival is coming, shall we let it come and go, and 
we go on forever with the same old indifference to the 
requirements of God and the high privileges of be- 
lievers? Or shall we set our sails to catch the buoying 
of the divine breath and be carried on the tides of 
divine power into richer and newer spiritual experi- 
ence? 

We have had a good year (1925-1926) in evangel- 
ism as a denomination, on all fields. More than twenty- 
five thousand converts were baptized on the fields of 
our Foreign Society; and there has been a great in- 
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gathering in the homeland. Let us say it until we 
ourselves shall become convinced of it, The basic busi- 
ness of the church is evangelism. 


2. The Kingdom of God Needs It 


The kingdom of God is the subjective reign of Christ 
in the hearts of men and the objective manifestation 
of that reign in the world. 

And the kingdom of God needs evangelism. It 
needs it for the Christianizing of society. True evan- 
gelism preaches a gospel of salvation for souls not 
only, but a gospel of saved relationships. Evangelistic 
preaching that does not teach a man to behave himself 
at home has hardly reached the center of the man. 
Salvation, if it is thorough, will make a man a better 
employer or a better employee. It will affect the six 
days of his labor as well as the one day of his rest. 

A Mennonite farmer sold milk in Montreal. One 
day as he drove in for his empty‘milk-cans, he noticed 
large red posters on them, placed there by the Board of 
Health because the milk he was selling was menacing 
the health of babes. And that Mennonite farmer in 
the presence of other farmers, seeing those large red 
posters on his milk-cans, swore—profanely and pro- 
fusely. His brethren, overlooking his sin of selling 
impure milk and thinking only of the sin of his lips, 
at the very next meeting of their church disciplined 
him for swearing. Selling impure milk is not an in- — 
dividual sin, it is a social sin. But it never occurred 
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to those Mennonite farmers that their brother farmer’s 
sin was anything more than the sin of profanity. Their 
conception of his guilt did not reach to include the sin 
of murdering babies. 

Evangelism that doesn’t evangelize a dairyman’s 
cowstable has never reached his heart. 


3. The World—Wearied and Worried and Distracted 
—Needs It 


If one simply skims the surface of the present world 
situation, he may say one of four things. He may say 
that civilization has failed and fallen in of its own 
weight; or he may say that socialism, passing through 
its birth throes, will presently be established as a sub- 
stitute for Christianity; or he may say that the mil- 
lennium has already begun with Europe as the theater 
of its imposing program; or he may say that Chris- 
tianity is a failure and there is no remedy. But 
whether he looks at the world today through the eyes 
of a fatalist or a socialist or a chiliast or a pessimist or 
simply as a Christian with some powers of observa- 
tion whose thinking about it all is a direction and not a 
finality, he cannot escape his obligation in the matter 
of evangelism. 

We speak eloquently of America as a Christian na- 
tion; but there are only thirty million out of one hun- 
dred and twenty million enrolled in evangelical 
churches; and only twenty million of them in our Sun- 
day schools. We call America a Christian nation, but 
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we spend two hundred million dollars annually for the 
prosecution of criminals. We are a Christian nation, 
but a hundred thousand murders are committed within 
our borders in a decade. We are a Christian nation, 
but divorces have increased in a single year on the 
Pacific Coast forty per cent. That’s because so many 
people from the East go out West to get them! We 
are a Christian nation, but inhuman male monsters 
still grow financially fat upon the commercialized virtue 
of three hundred thousand prostitutes. We are a 
Christian nation, but red flag societies are permitted 
to parade the streets of our cities bearing ban- 
ners with this inscription, “ No boss below—no boss 
above.” Weare a Christian nation, but in New York 
and Chicago and Seattle and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and Cleveland, there are temples erected to 
Mohammed and Buddha and Krishna, and societies 
formed for the propagation of pagan principles. Let 
us face the facts and not bury our heads ostrichlike in 
the surface sands of our boasted civilization, but set 
ourselves with all diligence to the making of this land 
of claimed democracy and freedom, in deed as in claim, 
a Christian nation. 

But how and where shall we begin? Thank God, 
the answer is at hand. We can begin at our own 
hearthstone. And we must be doubly diligent in 
evangelism. The cure for the religious unrest of these 
times is religion. “ The call of the hour,” as Sherwood 
Eddy is quoted as saying, 
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is a call to return to God; to discover for ourselves and to share 
with our generation the deeper significance of Jesus Christ, in his 
life, death, resurrection, and triumphant indwelling by the spirit; 
a call for the churches frankly to recognize the extent to which 
we have failed to win for Christ and the kingdom the virile 
manhood of our nation; a call to ask ourselves personally how 
far we have clearly perceived and are triumphantly proclaiming 
and living the rediscovery of the gospel, the dynamic good news 
which is the deepest need of our day as it was in the generation 
of the apostles; a call to a great advance in evangelism here and 
now in our own country to unite our forces, close up our divided 
and broken ranks, and go forth as a living church to evangelize our 
nation, Christianize the social order, and win the world for the 
kingdom of God. 


This is the cherished orb of God’s creation, conse- 
crated by the toil and tears and blood of Christ. It is 
irrational to think that he will allow it to be “ burned 
out like a cinder and be flung upon the slag-heap of 
forgetfulness.” It is the rather to be irradiated and 
rejuvenated with the redemption of God, and on you 
and me rests the responsibility of putting the world on 
the clue to that redemption. 
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But when he saw the multitude, he was 
moved with compassion on them because 
they fainted and were scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd. 


—Matthew 9: 36. 


COMPASSION OF JESUS TOWARD A 
WAYWARD WORLD 


COMPASSION is a combination of sorrow, sympathy, 
and love. It is more than pity. Pity is a commisera- 
tion toward an inferior; compassion is sympathy to- 
ward a brother man. Pity hears the cry, “ Man over- 
board!” in mid-ocean and helplessly leans over the 
railing with pain-convulsed features ; compassion flings 
off its coat and leaps to the rescue of the drowning 
man. Pity sees a brutal master beating the faithful 
animal he drives, and is sorry without saying so; com- 
passion seizes the driver by the coat collar and hands 
him over to the police. Pity says to starved and 
slaughtered Armenia in the hour of her agony, “ Be 
ye warmed, and be ye filled ’’; compassion sends over a 
ship loaded with flour and bacon and oatmeal. Pity 
reads of a coal strike in Kansas, and blows its breath 
into congealed vapor on the icy air, and stays indoors 
by its own fireside; compassion, represented by five 
thousand volunteers from all the walks of life—mil- 
lionaires, sons of millionaires, college students, farm- 
ers, over-seas men—shoulders pick and shovel, and 
goes down into the Kansas coal-pits to dig the fuel 
for a shivering and grateful commonwealth. Pity sits 
in a meeting-house in its best clothes and sings with 
fine emotion, “‘ Rescue the perishing ” ; compassion goes 
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down, and lifts them upon the windlass of faith and the 
wings of petition to the throne of God. Pity is the 
surface-stirring of a shallow soul; compassion is the 
ground-swell of the shoreless sympathy of the soul that 
knows the length and breadth and height and depth 
of Divine Love. 

Only once in all the Scriptures is the pity of God 
favorably referred to, and this occurs in the One 
Hundred Third Psalm, ‘“ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him”; 
but the compassion of God and of Christ is a frequent 
theme of both the Old and New Testament writers. 
Listen to Psalm 86: 15: “ But thou, O Lord, art a God 
full of compassion, and gracious”; this expression 
“ full of compassion ” occurs in no less than five Psalms 
—78, 86, I1I, 112, 145. And when we come to the 
New Testament the pages of Scripture are perfumed 
with the compassion of Christ, like an old book that 
retains the fragrance of a favorite flower long after 
the blossom has been lovingly laid between its pages. 
I am to speak on the “ Compassion of Jesus toward a 
Wayward World.” 


I. The Place of Compassion in the Ministry 
of Christ 


t. It Was the Dynamic of His Ministry 


If two blind men by the wayside cry out for his | 
help, the report tells us that Jesus had compassion on 
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them and touched their eyes. If a leper needs cleansing 
and a touch of him will make one unclean until the 
going down of the western sun, Jesus, moved with 
compassion, touches him, and the cry of the leper 
startles his home hills with the echo of his cry: “ He 
touched me! He touched me!’ That was the mar- 
velous thing to the leper. Nobody had touched him 
before; he was isolated and ostracized and cast out of 
the synagogue and an outcast from society, but Jesus 
touched him. If a funeral procession is on its way to 
a little cemetery, and a widowed mother walks by the 
bier on which lies the body of her only son, her sole 
support, Jesus, having compassion on her, touches the 
bier and hands back her son to life and comradeship 
with his mother. If Peter’s mother-in-law lies ill with 
fever, Jesus touches her hand and straightway she is 
whole. Ifa deaf stammerer is brought to him, Jesus 
touches his ears and tongue, and hearing and speech 
are both restored. If three disciples on the Mount 
of Transfiguration fall before the supernatural glory, 
Jesus touches them, and they arise and are calm. If 
Peter strikes off the ear of Malchus, Jesus touches 
the ear, and it is healed. If the lonely apostle, exiled 
on an island in the A®gean Sea, falls in fear before 
the vision of the striding Son of man in the midst 
of the candlesticks, the Son of man touches him, and 
he sees again the face of the risen King. 

Ah, surely that was the secret of it all. What 
this sinning, sorrowing old world in which we live 
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needs is the touch of human compassion. It may be 
the touch of cleansing, or the touch of illumination, 
or the touch of instruction, or the touch of sympathy, 
or the quieting touch, or the reassuring touch, or the 
liberating touch; but it must be the touch of com- 
passion. 

It was just so with Jesus and the multitude: “ When 
he saw the multitude he was moved with compassion 
on them, because they fainted and were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” 


2. Compassion Was Christ's Strength in Gethsemane 


Most people think that that moment of all moments 
was the awful moment when Jesus himself needed com- 
passion, the compassion of God, and angels, and men; 
but I am saying to you that his compassion for the 
world was the secret of his strength in the hour of his 
agony in Gethsemane. 

What does that cry “Let this cup pass from me” 
mean? Do you think, as many serious-minded men 
do think, that his prayer was a prayer to escape the 
Cross; that he did not wish to drink that cup of awful 
suffering? Prayed that it might pass from him? He 
came into the world that he might die on the cross, 
and to give way now after he had predicted his cruci- 
fixion and promised his disciples that he must be de- 
livered into the hands of men who would kill him—I 
think to make Christ to pray now to escape the very 
thing he came to the world for, would make of Christ 
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a weakling. No, his prayer was: “Let this cup of 
physical suffering so agonizing me in the Garden that I 
fear 1 may die right here and now—let this cup of 
momentary physical weakness pass from me that I may 
go on in the strength of God and die on the cross.” 
That was his prayer, and he could offer that prayer 
because he had compassion on the world which he 
came to save. 


3. It Was His Support on the Cross 


I mean the compassion he had for men. I do not 
mean any compassion held by God or men for him. 
He bore the agony of the cross in the wonder and 
glow of compassion for the world. ‘Think of those 
seven utterances which like seven windows of his soul, 
let us into the secret of his agony, and let him out in 
all the glory and mystery of his personality. Why, 
four of these utterances out of seven are prayers of 
compassion for others. Look at him hanging on the 
cross, and the four soldiers gambling at the foot of the 
cross for his fifth piece of wearing apparel, the seam- 
less robe he wore, while he cries compassionately, 
“ Father, forgive them!” And if his first cry meant 
compassion for murderers, his second cry meant Para- 
dise for the thief, his third cry was a ery of compas- 
sion for his mother, and the next to the last cry a cry 
of compassion for the world, for when he said, “ It is 
finished,” he meant, “I have finished my redemptive 
work.” 
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Il. The World’s Need of Compassion 


1. The World of Christ's Day Was not without Re- 
ligious Meeting-places 


A synagogue, as the word implies, meant a “ gath- 
ering-together-place,”’ and in Christ’s time, there were 
four hundred and sixty such synagogues in Jerusalem. 
If ten heads of Jewish families agreed to have a syna- 
gogue, there would be a religious meeting-place. But, 
alas, my friends, a place of meeting is not of necessity 
a place of compassion. What the world needs is not 
more places of meeting, but more Christian compassion 
in the meeting-places. Though we dot every corner of 
every street with a church and surmount it with a spire 
like a human finger pointing upward toward God, it 
does not point upward to God half as well as one 
compassionate child of God can do down in the street 
below. 


2. The World of Christ's Day Was not without Re- 
ligious Leaders 


The scribes sat in Moses’ seat and copied the law of 
Moses. Then they interpreted the law and interpolated 
it with their interpretations. They were the self-ap- 
pointed custodians of the truth for their day, and when 
one came with a different interpretation they put him 
to death. Christ was killed by the religious leaders of 
his day. 
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It is not enough to have religious leaders. If we 
common men, pastors and laymen, ever prayed in our 
lives, we need to pray now for the religious leaders 
of our day. To pray not that they may be great states- 
men, or great organizers, or great financiers, or great 
managers, or great money-raisers, or great speakers, 
but that they may be men and women who shall look 
out upon the needs of a wounded and wearied world 
with the steady gaze of Christ’s compassion and inter- 
pret a great challenging program in terms of life and 
spirit. 

Dr. John B. Gough Pidge, of Philadelphia, once 
said: “ The Philadelphia audiences will take logic, but 
they want it on fire; they will listen to reason, but 
they want it all permeated with feeling. The preachers 
that take are the preachers of heart.” And if that is 
true of a Philadelphia audience, it is none the less true 
of an audience in Cleveland or anywhere else. 


3. The World of Christ's Day Was not without Re- 
ligious Traditions 


There were 614 commandments and traditions, and 
when that lawyer asked the question of Christ, “‘ Which 
is the greatest commandment of all?” he did not mean 
to ask which was the greatest of ten, but which among 
614 was the greatest. Christ cut through the “ maze 
of casuistic pretense”? with which tradition had sur- 
rounded the teaching of God, and gave to the world 
that classic summary of the commandments, “ Love 
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God, love your neighbors,” yet with 460 synagogues in 
Jerusalem, with religious leaders innumerable, with 
religious traditions gathering momentum with the tide 
of the friendly years, the word of Christ’s day needed 
compassion more than it needed anything else. And 
as he looked out over the multitude and saw them 
vexed, harassed, and annoyed and scattered and flung 
prostrate, he was moved with compassion on them be- 
cause they were as sheep having no shepherd. 


III. The Place of Compassion in Christian Work 
I. It Is the Spring of the Missionary Enterprise 


The first phrase that immediately follows our text is 
this, ‘“ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few.” What was it that brought tears to our eyes 
as we listened to a young college sophomore, announc- 
ing her intention to devote her life to missionary work? 
Was it the winsomeness of a concrete personality that 
stood before us? Was it the plaintive note of a young 
heart breaking with a new sense of the world’s need? 
Was it the victory and nobility of a great life decision, 
or was it the compassion of Christ stirring our hearts 
as such compassion always does when it touches the 
spring of the missionary enterprise? 

Notice the connection between the two verses, “ He 
was moved with compassion” and “Then said he 
unto his disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous but 
the laborers are few.” A young missionary stood be- 
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fore Bishop Hedding, of New York, to receive final 
instructions before he sailed for his field across the 
sea. And the bishop said, “‘ Young man, do you realize 
that this means a life task?” And the young man 
said, “I do.” ‘Do you realize that this means. the 
cutting of yourself off from friends and loved ones in 
a land of civilization and progress, and the sinking of 
your life for years in a land of superstition and dark- 
ness?”’ And he said, “I do.” ‘Do you realize that 
this means that you may never see your mother again, 


‘and that you may actually be called upon to suffer 


fever and hardship and cold and even death, and be 
buried ina foreign land?” And impatiently the young 
man cried out, “ Yes, bishop, I know all this; don’t 
ask me any more questions, but send me, send me!” 
Nothing but the compassion of Christ could send him 
in such a spirit. 


2. It Is Indispensable to Effective Prayer 


This, too, is obvious from the context, for the very 
next sentence in our chapter following the declara- 
tion about the harvest and the need of laborers is, 
“ Pray, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

Let us own up to it—the pivotal point in a church’s 
missionary passion and program is the pastor. If he is 
uninformed and cold, his church will be lethargic and 
indifferent to this greatest of all objects, the evangel- 
ization of all peoples. Say what you please, churches 
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like to follow. “ Like priest, like people” was never 
more true of anything in the world than of world-wide 
missionary interest and obligation. The preacher must 
lead in knowing and lead in praying. The church will 
never become an incubator in which new missionaries 
are born until the minister’s prayers contribute some 
of the heat for the hatching. We need better pray-ers 
in our pulpits. Praying keeps the heart warm, and a 
hot-hearted pastor is always more than a match for 
every hot-headed parishioner. Prayer in a pastor's 
study is more necessary than books, and even the 
Book of books is a lifeless volume unless the student 
of it opens it in a spirit of prayer. 

The preacher’s hardest task is the pulpit prayer, and | 
nothing helps it like compassion. Spurgeon was once 
asked if a minister should prepare his pulpit prayers. — 
He answered, ‘“‘ By all means, but by preparing him- 
self.” 

But a minister must not have a monopoly on all the 
prayers of his congregation. He must teach his people 
to pray and to love to pray. They must know that 
the high-water mark of the praying of Jesus was 
reached on the last sad night of his betrayal when, in 
the upper room, he prayed for others. It would seem 
as if the compassion of Jesus climaxed itself in that 
high-priestly prayer. His great heart went out as of 
right and sweet necessity to the other sheep, and his 
prayers were battering-rams against the doors of other 
folds imprisoning them. 
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3. Compassion Is Essential to the Work of Healing 


There seems to be today a recrudescence of thinking 
and teaching about healing in the church. A great many 
people are turning away from our churches because 
they believe they have been denied the healing part of 
the message of Christ and the apostles; and I for one 
believe that we have got to reckon with this new hunger 
of the people, only we must be careful to charge and 
surcharge all we do in this respect through and through 
with Christ’s compassion. The trouble with most of 
the present-day healing inside and outside of the 
church of Christ is that nine-tenths of it finds its spring 
and spirit in commercialism and one-tenth in com- 
passion, 


4. This Is the Answer to the World’s Need in this 
Tremendous Hour : 


Was there ever such an hour as this since time be- 
gan? It begins to look as if that hateful thing that was 
scotched in the war will have to be killed now, namely, 
the spirit of class hatred, the spirit of injustice, and 
the spirit of selfishness and human greed. The trouble 
with the world is “ broken brotherhood,” and the an- 
swer to a world emergency is the manifestation of a 
finer fidelity and a nobler compassion on the part of 
the moral leaders of mankind. 

What does this old world need now more than any- 
thing else? Does it need something in connection with 
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science, or education, or finance, or domesticity, or 
health, or humanitarianism, or reform? Does it need 
knowledge, or the chance to earn a living, or good 
roads, or big navies, ora League of Nations, or a purged 
and purified press, or a square deal for every child, 
or an “ideal social order, in which the relation of 
men to God is that of sons and to each other that of 
brothers’’? Does it need the gift of giving, or the 
gift of loving, or the gift of healing? Does it need 
a poetic soul, so that all common things take on un- 
common meaning and every bush becomes aflame with 
God, all the fragrance of flowers and fruits become 
the broken alabaster of the Almighty, all the songs of 
birds, the music of angelic harps, and all the silences 
of the universe become the eloquent utterance of God? 
What does this old world need anyhow? I know! It 
needs—oh, so much, it needs—Christ, and the com- 
passion of Christ. 

Men like big things. The biggest thing in the uni- 
verse of God is the kingdom of God; and to see it 
spread and to help to make it spread until the King of 
the world takes the Lordship over the kingdom of the 
world is the only ideal big enough to satisfy the ambi- 
tion and longing of big Christians. This is the day of 
big things, big thoughts, big efforts, big enterprises, big 
sacrifices, big blessings. We are citizens of the uni- 
verse. To live an isolated, narrow, provincial life in 
this new day is to be dead while we live. A little man 
in a big world means grief for both. 
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We need more men who can be depended upon. 
There are at least ten million men not in any church 
in this country. In New York City no more than 
three per cent. of the whole male population is in the 
membership of the Protestant churches. In San Fran- 
cisco there are only 20,000 Protestant Christians out 
of a population of 700,000. We need more men, filled 
with the compassion of old John Knox, crying, “ Give 
me Scotland, or I die!” More men like Dan Craw- 
ford, who lived so long in Africa that he acquired the 
habit of “ thinking Black”’ and who, when tempted to 
let down the defenses of his moral life, was held to 
fidelity by the humming of an old hymn, “ Surely the 
Captain may depend on me.” More men like Horace 
Pitkin who, at Paotingfu, when he knew the Boxers 
were coming (and they did come and sever his head 
from his body and carry it away where it was never 
found), gave this last message to Laoman, his faithful 
native helper, “ Tell the mother of little Horace his 
father’s last wish was that when he is twenty-five years 
of age, he shall come to China as a missionary.” More 
men who will respond to the stirring sentiment inspired 
by the lines suggested by the sacrificial soldiery in 
France: 

To you, from falling hands, 

The torch we throw: 

Be yours to lift it high. 

If you break faith with us who die, 


We shall not sleep, tho’ poppies blow 
In Flanders’ field. 
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The world is scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd, and these “other sheep” will never be 
brought under the care of the one Shepherd in the one 
fold until those already in, substituting compassion for 
complacency, go out into the highways and low ways 
of the world and with persuasive persistence, compel 
them to come in. 
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Which in time past was to thee 
unprofitable, but now profitable 
to thee and to me. 

—Philemon 11. 





\ 


WHAT MAKES A MAN PROFITABLE? 


PHILEMON lived at Colosse,.and Onesimus was his 
slave. The slave had escaped his master, first prob- 
ably robbing him, and had found his way to the Im- 
perial City. In some way, we know not how, he had 
been attracted to the hired lodgings of the apostle Paul 
and had heard him preach those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him. Onesimus was converted under Paul’s 
preaching, and at once a strong personal attachment. 
sprang up between the aged apostle and the runaway 
slave, Paul presently coming to speak of his convert 
as “my son, Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my 
~ bonds.” 

The espistle to Philemon is a little letter of only 
twenty-five verses; but they are verses unrivaled in 
secular literature for beauty, brotherliness, politeness, 
courtesy, and tact. It opens with courteous and dig- 
nified praise for Philemon’s love and faith toward 
Christ and all the saints, and closes with a bene- 
diction. It gives a slight hint of conditions that accom- — 
panied the slavery of that day; shows how salvation 
makes of a slave a brother to a master and a son to an 
apostle; hints at the incompatibility of unforgiveness 
with Christianity, and typically sets forth Paul as do- 
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ing exactly what Jesus came to the world to do— 
namely, to find runaway sinners, and to direct them 
back to their Master’s house. 

It is in the midst of his beautiful and brotherly ap- 
peal on behalf ‘of Onesimus that we find our text. 
Paul says, “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in my bonds: which in time past 
was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee and 
to me.” 

The question “ What makes a man profitable? ” must 
be preceded by an attempt to discover the meaning of 
the word “ unprofitable.” In ordinary phrase it means 
“useless,” “ valueless,” “ good for nothing.” In the 
New Testament it means even more than these expres- 
sions—sometimes less. It certainly means more in Mat- 
thew 25:30, for here, as we may learn from the con- 
text, it is a synonym for “ wicked and slothful.” It evi- 
dently means less than this in Luke 17: 10, for surely it 
is not a clear proof of uselessness if one does what he is 
commanded. In that anatomical arraignment of sin 
found in the third chapter of Romans, where we read, 
“They are together become unprofitable,” the word 
evidently means more than harmless uselessness. If it 
doesn’t, it is in bad company and ought to get out. It 
is right in the midst of sepulchers, and poison, and 
cursing, and bitterness, and blood-shedding, and deceit, 
and destruction, and misery. In this passage, it prob- 
ably holds the idea of “ depravity.” They are together 
become unprofitable, or depraved. 
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As in most cases in the Bible, we must determine 
the full meaning of the text from the context. There 
are three things suggested by the text and context of 
which I would speak. 


I. Profitable When Converted 


No man can be other than unprofitable while he re- 
mains unconverted. 

What is conversion? According to Prof. William 
James, 


to be converted, to be regenerated, to receive grace, to experi- 
ence religion, to gain assurance, are so many phrases which de- 
note the process, gradual or sudden, by which a seli—hitherte 
divided and consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy—becomes 
unified and consciously right, superior and happy, in consequence 
of its firmer hold upon religious realities. 


It probably can be set forth in three words, admit, sub- 
mit, commit, and—the old Ram’s Horn would have 
added—vemit. Admission of the need of Christ, sub- 
mission to the will of Christ, commission to the way of 
Christ, remission for the work of Christ—this is being 
a Christian. 

The “ time past ” of the text was in the case of Ones- 
imus an unprofitable past, because it was an uncon- 
verted past. The slave may have fanned his master in 
the summer and served him in the winter. He may 
have been obedient and respectful. He may have even 
saved his master’s life before he ran away; but he was 
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unprofitable because he was unconverted. You can’t 
weigh a man’s value to himself, to society, and to God 
in the scales of commercialism. If Onesimus was 
worth $2,000 as a slave to Philemon before he ran 
away, he was worth nothing after he ran away; but 
when he came back he was worth $2,000—plus religion. 
A man, entirely unprofitable at $2,000, becomes in- 
estimable under the grace of God. 

Sin is not a “ stumbling upward.” It is not an ex-. 
crescence. It is not a skin abrasion. It is not a 
veneer. It is in the blood, and it takes blood, precious 
blood, to make the other pure. And religion is not an 
emotion or an ecstasy, an incident or an accident, a 
commercial convenience, or a social expedient. It is 
life—the life of God in a human soul, expressing itself 
in human conduct. A man is never at his best until he 
is converted. He may have a high reputation for 
morality; he may endow hospitals and build colleges; 
he may be a pew-holder and contribute to the preacher’s 
salary, and yet be radically wrong, divided, inferior, 
and unhappy. He cannot be good by being a little 
better; he must be better by being good. He cannot 
mend his ways, he must change them. He cannot patch 
up the old life—he must give it up. He cannot turn 
over a new leaf, he must turn himself over to God. 
His being just as good as other men is worth just noth- 
ing. He must forever be unprofitable while he remains 
unconverted. Christ’s investment in him is dead 
weight until he, by faith, makes it yield interest. 
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II. Profitable When Faithful to Duty 


A converted man is not profitable in the gospel sense 
of the term, unless he does his duty. 

As soon as the slave gave his heart to God, he gave 
himself as a servant for Jesus’ sake. He wanted to do 
something. It was the best way of proving his profit- 
ableness. The converted man will do his duty because 
it is his duty. Oh, the imperialism of that single- 
syllabled “ ought”! It is the golden link that holds a 
man to duty. It regulates Christian devotion, “ for 
men ought always to pray and not to faint.” It defies 
rulers, for the apostles declare that they “ ought to 
obey God rather than man.”’ It demands humility, for 
a man is “not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.’ It encourages Christian charity, 
for “ we that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.” It enforces conjugal affection, for “so 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies.” 
It regulates Christian fellowship, for “if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” It effected the 
atonement of Jesus, for he himself said, “ Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things? ” 

Who can estimate the profitableness of that atone- 
ment? By it he flooded with light all miracles, added 
new meaning to his parables, turned men’s criticism 
back on themselves, confused rulers, and saved a world 
of sinners. And this he did, because as he himself 
says, “ he ought to have done it.” 
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The converted man, desiring to be profitable, will do 
his duty for the love of duty. Duty will be his life’s 
password—duty to himself, his fellow man, his God. 
That little word will shine clearly for him, amid the 
encircling darkness of the world. He will listen to its 
lessons of love and life and service, and to the music 
of its accompaniment his soul will sing a song of profit- 
ableness. The Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal—that does not mean to profit him, but to make 
him profitable. 

He will do his maximum, not his minimum duty. 
He will inquire not how much he can escape, but how 
much he can crowd in. A priest, on the deck of a 
Boston steamer, with whom I held comradeship and 
conversation a summer or two ago, asked me this ques- 
tion, “ What would you say to a man who inquires 
what is the least he must do in order to discharge 
church obligations, escape hell, and win heaven?” I 
answered: “I would tell such a man as that he could 
not be a Christian at all unless he tried to be a maxi- 
mum one. Christianity demands all the powers of a 
man, and knows nothing of a minimum duty.” 


III. Profitable Only When Doing More than Duty 


A converted man doing his duty is still unprofitable 
in the full sense of the term as used here, unless he 
does more than his duty. 

We must interpret the spirit, not the letter, of spir- 
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itual requirements. Onesimus could have run away 
from Paul as he had done from Philemon; but the 
spirit of Christian duty sends him back to risk his 
master’s wrath; but in so doing, he gives silent testi- 
mony to the genuineness of his conversion, and gives 


this beautiful little letter to the world. 


God always requires of us more than we are able to 
do. And this is right, for if God accepted our standard 
of duty, he would be putting himself on a low level. 
God demands perfection of character of every dis- 
ciple; but we will not attain perfection until we find 
ourselves like Christ when we see him as he is at his 
coming. If God could require of us less than perfec- 
tion, he himself would be less than perfect. If we 
could attain even to our own human ideal, we would be 
disappointed with ourselves; and if we could attain to 
God’s ideal we would be disappointed with God. We 


- must still say, like the servant that comes in at even- 


tide and serves his master and does whatever he com- 
mands him, “ We are unprofitable servants.” And we 
know that this sets forth more than the “ hyperbole of 
pious modesty ”—it sets forth a fact. To desire to be 
less than perfect in character and service is to be less 
than faithful; to want not to do more than we can is 
to do less than we ought. We are mortgaged to our 
full capacity. It is impossible to accumulate merit on 
duties well performed. We can neither make up for 
past neglect, nor store up surplus credit for the future. 
All we are able to do we ought to do. 
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This must be a man’s requirement for himself. He 
must hold himself hard to a high ideal. The reason 
so few of us “ hitch our wagons to a star”’ is because 
we don’t know how to get the wagon up so high; and 
we never will hitch up to a star so long as we depend 
upon horses and mules and locomotives to do our haul- 
ing. When we get imagination enough to employ air- 
ships and eagles, we may expect to reach the stellar 
heights. Our comfort lies in the fact that reward 
turns not upon the standard set for us, but on what we 
do with what we have in hand. That wicked, slothful, 
unprofitable servant of Matthew twenty-five was cast 
into outer darkness, not because he did not head the 
list in the increase of talents turned in, but because he 
had not invested the one talent intrusted to him by 
his lord. A steward is not required to be successful, 
but to be faithful. If saved, he is “‘ saved to serve.” 
The proof of his profit lies in his interest in the salva- 
tion of his neighbor. The thief is saved, and wants to 
save his comrade. There is no reward for faith men- 
tioned in the Bible, but there is a reward offered for 
faithfulness. “ The worker receives wages and gathers 
fruit to life eternal.” May there be struck in our hearts 
this day the melody of the music of the gospel of profit- 
ableness, and upon our lips may there hang the fra- 
grance of a sweet confession. 
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And the gold of that land is good. 
—Genesis 2: 12. 


4 


CUI BONO? 


In the bulk window of a Philadelphia bookstore, 
somebody, some time ago, piled up twenty books, and 
on the topmost volume placed the skull of a human 
skeleton and at the bottom of the pile on a neatly 
printed placard these two Latin words, Cui bono? The 
books were all the production of one author, long dead, 
and the skull the author’s skull. Once it had furnished 
residence for a mighty brain: now it grinned at the 
top of the author’s life output, as if in appreciation of 
the post-mortem joke, suggested by the Latin words at 
the bottom. 

Brusquely translated, Cui bono cynically asks the 
question, “ What’s the use? ”’ and in so asking, strikes 
at the very heart of all educational and cultural train- 
ing. In effect it asks: “ What’s the use of going to 
school anyhow? What’s the use of ‘cramming’ for 
an examination? What’s the use of trying for first 
honors? What’s the use of learning a class yell? 
What’s the use of grade school and high school and 
college and university? What’s the use of travel and 
conversation and correspondence? What’s the use of 
practising economy and sacrifice and discipline and 
study and self-restraint? What’s the use of paying 
taxes? What’s the use of reading books and writing 
books—if at the end of it all, the total result is twenty 
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volumes and a grinning skull?” Well, there wouldn't 
be any use if that were all, but that is not all; and 
because it is not all I am to talk to you today and try 
to answer the question—pertinent and impertinent— 
implied in Cut bono? 

The three most formidable foes to national safety, 
to the perpetuity of domestic happiness, and to the suc- 
cess of Christianity in the world are indifference, in- 
dolence, ignorance. Of these three, the last is not the 
least to be feared and fought. It breeds the second, 
and the second walks hand in hand with the first. 

The age in which we live is one of unrest, of agita- 
tion, of inquiry. Pilate’s great question to the great 
Teacher is the query of the centuries. Men fettered 
with the chains of error are restless for truth—that 
truth that sets men free. Character is the gold of 
manhood, and he who digs in the mine of human effort 
and human experience for this precious metal will find 
that “the gold of that land is good.” Culture has a 
threefold advantage and a single obligation. The first 
advantage is 


I. Self-Discovery 


The man of culture is a man of ideas. Failure is 
ignorance nine times out of ten. A man would do 
better if he knew better. Out in a Wisconsin town a 
Bohemian farmer drove up to a country store to dis- 
cuss with other farmers the crops, the weather, the 
war, and the hard times incident to a Democratic 
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administration and, incidentally, to congratulate a boy 
who had found a fresh-water pearl and sold it for 
$500. But as they talked and gossiped, strange mis- 
givings smote the breast of that Bohemian farmer. He 
slipped out from the crowd, untied his team, drove 
home through the darkness and mud of that December 
night, and asked his wife where she had put that large 
and beautiful white thing he had found in the bed of a 
brook that sang its merry way through their farm. 
She replied that she didn’t know; that the last she 
had seen of it was when the children were playing with 
it on the floor, but they would look for it. And s6 
with lighted candles they searched for weary hours. in 
cellar and garret, until at last they found that white 
thing on top of an old box filled with rusty nails and 
chains and broken bits of iron, crushed into fragments 
by the careless tossing of a hammer. With infinite 
pains they gathered up the precious pieces and sent 
them to a Chicago jeweler and asked him for an esti- 
mate of their value. After careful examination he sent 
back word that a carelessness that was criminal had 
robbed the world of one of the finest fresh-water pearls 
he had ever been privileged to look upon. If the Bohe- 
mian farmer was sad when in the store he guessed the 
truth, he was sadder when he knew. For the sale of 
his pearl would have educated his children, would have 
furnished his home with books, would have bought his 
wife a silk dress, would have paid the passage of the 
whole family back to the fatherland; but he failed 
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because he didn’t know. He was poor because he 
was poor in ideas. 

The cultured man is, moreover, a man of ideals. He 
knows, but he always wants to know. The mark of 
growth is an interrogation. When a man stops asking 
questions, he stops. 

Culture is character in training, and a thorough ap- 
preciation of its value requires a thorough preparation 
for its possession. The age in which we live is the age 
of the specialist. The trained eye, the trained hand, 
the trained head will succeed in the long run above the 
bright eye, the quick hand, the big head. Business men 
everywhere acknowledge this demand and insist upon 
it. There are more college graduates at clerks’ desks 
today than ever before in the world’s history, and simply 
because business men are demanding men of that 
caliber. Miners are prohibited from blasting coal until 
they are trained in the dangers and arts of mining. 
Firemen must be trained to shovel coal for five years 
before they can qualify to run an engine. Baseball 
managers in the major leagues have already signed 
players for next year, at salaries exceeding the com- 
bined salaries of ten average Cleveland preachers, not 
thereby reflecting on the ministry or offering a tempta- 
tion to the preacher to give up theology for athletics, 
but rather as an illustration of the fact that, in the — 
realm of athletics as in the realms of theology and 
business, it is the trained man that is wanted. The 
man who knows can always find a market for his wares. 
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Il. Self-Respect 


Self-respect is the second advantage. I have more 
trouble with people who think too lightly of themselves 
than with those who think too highly of themselves. 
I am eternally weary of people who have a low and 
mean opinion of themselves. Let us not lose our self- 
conceit, but sanctify it. 

The question of self-respect is a question of origin. 
I know that some people laugh at any investigation in 
this direction and facetiously say: 

My soul is my father, my title, my worth; 
A Persian or Arab, there’s little between. 


Give me him for a comrade, whatever his birth, 
Who shows what he is—not what others have been. 


But I submit to you that the foundation of self- 
respect is an inquiry into the sources of being. Heredity 
has something to do with self-respect, and environment 
_ has something to do with it, but neither has every- 

thing to do with it. Flowers upspringing from the 
blackened soil acknowledge indebtedness to the earth 
for plant life, but the scent of the rose never comes 
from beneath. The body of man was fashioned out 
of common clay; but the man within the man is not a 
clay man, but a living soul, into whose nostrils has 
been wafted the breath of the living God. Let us with 
patience and pains study our origin on the human side, 
and, if we are “ omnibuses in which our forefathers 
ride,” become a little better acquainted with the pas- 
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sengers whom we jitney along the journey of life. But 
let us also with thankfulness acknowledge our origin 
on the divine side. 

Much is said today about environment—the advan- 
tage of a favorable environment. I am firmly con- 
vinced, however, that an unfavorable environment is 
- less to be dreaded than an unfortunate birth, that sends 
one out to face life’s issues with life’s lusts already 
resident and regnant in one’s breast, the inheritance of 
a depraved ancestry. 

But heredity is not fatality. The man who has not 
been well-born and does not even know how to pro- 
nounce “ eugenics,” has still left open to him the whole 
field of opportunity, and he can demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of manhood’s triumph, even if it does get a 
bad start. One fine instance of this was Henry B. 
Wilson, of Massachusetts. His father was so dis- 
reputable that the son took another name to avoid the 
tainted relationship. . His school advantages were 
meager and limited. He began to work in a shoe- 
maker’s shop, and commenced his education when it 
should have been finished. But despite these obstacles 
—obstacles both of origin and environment—he 
steadily advanced in position and power until he was 
elected to the State Legislature, then to the Senate of 
the United States, and finally to the Vice-presidency of 
America. This ought to be an encouragement to any 
boy who feels that the odds are against him at the 
start of life. 
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Self-respect is a question of belief. Every man 
ought to ask himself the question, “ What opinions do 
I hold about the fundamental questions of God, of 
faith, of Christian experience?’’ For what a man be- 
lieves has much to do with finding and fixing his char- 
acter. Right character rests on right belief. Reputa- 
tion has nothing to do with culture, but character 
has everything to do with it. He may have education, 
and lack both character and culture. There is a world 
of difference between reputation and character; and I 
do not know anything anywhere that more accurately 
and picturesquely sets forth that difference than these 
words which I once heard fall from the lips of a lawyer 
friend in Philadelphia, some time ago. He said: 


Reputation is a manufactured thing—brazed and bolted and plated 
and rolled: character is a growth. Reputation comes up over us 
from without: character grows up from within. Reputation comes 
like the mushroom: character comes like the oak. Reputation 
goes like the mushroom: character lasts like eternity. Repu- 
tation may be gained by a single newspaper report: character 
doesn’t come to light for a year. Reputation is what one brings 
with him when he comes to a community; character is what he 
takes when he goes away. Reputation is what a man needs to get 
a situation; character is what he needs to keep it. Reputation is 
what men say about us on tombstones: character i is what the angels 
of God whisper in the Father’s ear. 


Character rests on belief, therefore let no man think 
lightly of the place of faith in culture. Education 
leads out”’ the diffident powers of a man; culture en- 
graves his motives on the parchment of his character. 
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III. Self-Control 


The third advantage of culture is self-control. Self- 
control is culture in reserve. The pipes may furnish 
half a glass of water at the faucet, but if they do 
there must be many gallons of water back in the 
reservoir. Reserve power is the test of power. Not 
the highest attained speed, but the highest attainable 
speed of an automobile is its best recommendation. 
There is a great ship-building concern in an Eastern 
city that makes thousands of dollars a year—by doing 
more than it agrees to; and that’s the best possible 
recommendation for its ships. It is proof of its reserve 
power. A barking dog is seldom a biter; but when a 
dog rushes at you without barking, head down, tail up, 
hair bristling, you had better get up a tree. ‘“ Super- 
ficiality alone has no secrets to tell; shallowness always 
tells the whole story.” 

Self-control is concreted gentlemanliness. I fell on 
this statement: “ Jesus Christ was the most perfect 
gentleman the world ever knew ”—and I didn’t like it 
at first; but the more'l pondered it, the more I accepted 
it. Jesus was a gentleman—a gentle man. Think of 
his standing before that weak and wicked king who 
only wanted to meet him that he might while away a 
dull hour with a miracle; but to all of whose taunts 
and threats and mockings, he opened not his mouth. 
What an illustration that, of gentlemanliness expressed 
in self-control! 
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Down in the Southland, an educated and eloquent 
Negro preacher was riding on a train. As the train 
stopped at a way station, a tobacco-chewing, illiterate 
white man arose with carpetbag in hand to alight and, 
as he passed the seat of the Negro, said, ‘“ How are 
- you, old nigger?”” The Negro replied, “ How do you 
do, sir?’ And then, seeing that the white man was 
going to have trouble in getting down the steps of the 
train, the Negro preacher took his old carpetbag and, 
extending his hand, assisted him to alight. And the 
white man looked at the friendly black man and said, 
“TI didn’t know you were that kind of a nigger, or 
I wouldn't have talked to you the way I did.” “ Yes, 
sir,’ quietly responded the other, “ that’s the trouble 
between us—we don’t understand each other.” I heard 
that same Negro make an eloquent address not long 
after that at the annual gathering of a great denomina- 
tion in the North; but if I had not heard his splendid 
speech I should have said anyhow, “He was a cul- 
tured gentleman.” Culture isn’t in the skin. It’s in 
the blood. The color of a man’s skin does not deter- 
mine the color of his character. One proof of cultured 
character is concreted gentlemanliness. 

.Self-control is character in sovereign sway. It does 
not mean stoicism and stagnation. I once was afraid 
of enthusiasm. That was before I learned its true 
meaning. I thought enthusiasm meant steam and lungs 
and haste and hustling. It doesn’t. There is just as 
much enthusiasm in a heater, after the crackling of 
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the kindling has given way to the steady burning of 
the solid coal. Says Emil M. Martinson: 


Earnestness—see what it has achieved in every field of human 
endeavor in all ages of the world.. It is the “Let there be” of 
human creation and conquest. Its magic crept into the hands of 
Phidias, and lo! the peerless statue of Zeus; into the speech of 
Homer, and lo! the super-Miltonic grandeur of the Iliad; into the 
heart of Ptolemy Philopater, and lo! a ship requiring four thou- 
sand sailors; into the plans of Tyre’s proud merchants, and lo! 
Africa was circumnavigated centuries before Christ; into the 
ambition of Nebuchadnezzar, and lo! Babylon outshines London 
or Paris; into the ministry of Paul and the leadership of Moses, 
and lo! one becomes the mentor of Felix and the other the 
tormentor of Pharaoh; into the hearts of small tribes like the 
Swiss and Hebrews, and lo! the first scatter the victory-flushed 
forces of proud Burgundy, and the second rout the countless hosts 
of Sisera. Earnestness cast a prophetic eye over unknown seas 
to a new world, the priceless El Dorado of liberty and progress. 
The master-spirit of heroism and the martyr-spirit of self-sacri- 
fice are in earnestness. It holds you to the principal thing, pre- 
serves your powers from vagrant diffusion and wanton dissipation, 
counts kingly character and conquering conduct the crown of life, 
vindicates faith in God, and liberates love for man. 


If one dared to add a thought or sentence to that fine 
burst of eloquence, of history, and of fact, it would be 


to say that to be less than dead in earnest is to be dead 
while you live. 


IV. Self-Investment 


I have spoken of the threefold advantage of culture: 
Self-discovery, self-respect, self-control. . 1 am now to 
speak of its single obligation. It is the obligation 
of self-investment. 
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This is the universal obligation. No man is his own 
master, for one is your Master, and all ye are brethren. 
There are no self-made men (unless they’re very poorly 
made), for the material out of which such so-called men 
fashion themselves is the experience, the wisdom, the 
ignorance, the successes, and the failures of other men. 
Every man is the product of every other man whom he 
has ever met. We borrow from, we contribute to, the 
manhood and the womanhood of the age in which we 
live. We touch elbows in the crowd of life, and the 
touch of the elbow is the touch of responsibility and of 
interdependence. The millionaire is a brother of the 
miser whether he acknowledges it or not, and the 
stylishly dressed woman of the avenue is a sister of the 
woman of the alley. Even the hermit is dependent on 
others, though he subsist entirely on the abounding 
game of his forest home, for the gun with which he 
brings down the game was made by another man’s 
hand. No man ever reaches the point where he is 
under no obligation to humanity. The man in the gutter 
and the man in the grave still have social obligations. 
The man in the gutter needs another man to take him 
home, and no man in the grave has ever yet been found 
who could mow the grass above his sleeping dust or 
plant a flower in his own grave. Whether in the gutter 
or in the grave, we never pass beyond the reach and 
need of human help and human attention. The prophet 
Elijah under the juniper tree thought he was the only 
man left of all the true worshipers of Jehovah; but he 
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had to learn that there were seven thousand others 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal. It is a good 
thing for any prophet to learn that there are other 
people besides himself. It is better to be an unknown 
dweller in Jerusalem, living for others, than to be even 
a John the Baptist, living alone. The monastic said, 
“ To be free from the world, get out of it!’’ And he 
did. He went and lived in dens and caves of the earth, 
and the monastic period was the most corrupt period 
of church history the world has ever known. Jesus 
Christ said: “I pray not that thou shouldst take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil one. Sanctify them through thy truth... 
As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I 
also sent them into the world.” 

This obligation of self-investment is the altruistic 
obligation. The commercial spirit of this age, well- 
nigh dominant, is not omnipotent. It is not always 
right for a man to receive the highest salary he can 
earn. If it were, half of the preachers in America 
would resign their positions for secular ones. Any 
preacher who succeeds in a conspicuous pulpit today 
could make more money outside the pulpit. I was a 
member of a denominational Board of Education in 
New York a few years ago that once voted in favor of 
the election of the successor of an eminent theologian 
in a well-known seminary at the princely salary of 
$1,800 a year. At Universal City, ten miles out of 
Los Angeles, I was introduced to an actor, posing for 
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moving-picture films, who makes $1,000 a week. 
Would it be right for the theologian to become an 
actor, even if he could, for the sake of $50,000 a year 
more income? And already you have answered “ No,” 
for the actor’s work moves on like the films for which 
he poses, and is soon forgotten; but the theologian’s 
work abides, for it is the work of life and identifies 
itself with the work of the living God. 

Culture is never selfish. Better one had never gone 
to school at all, better that he should remain forever 
unlettered and unlearned, than that he should use the 
keen edge of education for the carving out of an ignoble 
purpose. The most dangerous man in any community is 
the educated shark—the man who knows a few things 
more than his neighbors know, and who uses his knowl- 
edge to take advantage of people less informed than 
himself. One may know things, and one may know 
books, and be a menace to society. We can never know 
the true meaning of culture without catching the true 
meaning of self-investment. 

This also is the heart’s highest passion. The very 
genius of Christianity is summed up in these words, 
“‘T am among you as one who serves.” “‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, 
and strength ”—this is only half of Christianity, as it is 
only half of duty; the other half is to love the other 
man— Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We can make of our lives just whatever we 
please. 
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Our lives are songs: God writes the words, 
And we set them to music, at pleasure; 

And the song grows glad or sweet or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

It is our duty to project ourselves into the decades 
that lie beyond the day of our death. No man has a 
right to die on the day of his funeral. If he does die 
the day he is buried, that’s proof that he was dead 
long before, and ought to have been buried earlier. 
“No good deed dies—be it a rejoicing river, or be it 
but a tiny rill of human nobleness.” There is such a 
thing as the posthumous influence of self-investment. 
The silent graves of our soldiers, sunken with passing 
years and passing feet, speak more eloquently to us of 
fidelity to a country’s cause than do the orators who 
stand above them once a year and cover them with 
flags and flowers and figures of speech. He lives the 
longest who lives the most for others. 

May each of us catch the spirit of these beautiful 
words of Henry Sept Sutton, and thank God for the 
privilege of living now and evermore: 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn, as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 


That we might sing, ‘“ How happy is our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


Thus ever toward man’s height of nobleness, 
Strive still some new progression to contrive, 
Till—just as any other friend’s—we press 

Death’s hand and, having died, feel none the less, 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 
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RECOVERY OF SPIRITUAL IMPULSE 


And he arose, and did eat and drink, 
and went in the strength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights unto Horeb, 
the mount of God. 

—1 Kings 19:8. 


RECOVERY OF SPIRITUAL IMPULSE * 


THE prophet Elijah came to the kingdom when 
Ahab was king. Ahab, as a compliment to Jezebel and 
as a sop to the people, instituted the worship of Baal 
by the side of the worship of Jehovah. The Lord God 
of Elijah can stand anything else but that; and Elijah 
himself in the exigency justifies the estimate of himself 
as “a man subject to like passions as we are.”’ Forth- 
with the old prophet becomes a “ forth-teller.”” He de- 
nounces the king to his face as the real troubler of 
Israel and challenges the Baalites to a finish fight. 
There could be but one end to a fight like that, and but 
one fate for the Baal prophets. Jezebel’s table expenses 
must have been greatly reduced after that contest with 
Elijah, for 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets of 
the grove, all of whom “ate at Jezebel’s table,” were 
slain by Elijah. 

Elijah was a pendulum man. He swings in tragic 
triumph at Carmel, until we think of him as one of 
God’s invincibles; and then he swings in fleet-footed 
fear unto Beersheba, and we think of him as a man like 
one of us. Now, with sublime audacity, he unlocks the 
water-gates of the clouds and now, like a frightened 
deer, he runs from the threat of a woman. He towers 


' 1The initial sermon after a vacation period. 
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like a giant oak at Carmel. Like a broken twig, he 
falls beneath the juniper tree. 

Merciful sleep closes out the discouraged vision of 
the old prophet; and God’s angels meet, and erase his 
most outstanding need. After he had eaten twice of 
meals prepared by angel’s hands and slept between the 
meals, “ he arose and went in the strength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights to Horeb the mount of 
God.” 

Out of this experience of the old prophet I wish 
to speak. My theme is “ The Recovery of Spiritual 
Impulse.” 


I. How Spiritual Impulse May Be Lost 


Spiritual impulse may be lost through monotony. 
Doing the same thing over and over again may cause 
the thing itself to lose its spiritual significance. I am 
told that the making of a pin requires fourteen proc- 
esses. First, there is the iron wire, and this wire must 
be straightened and cut and pointed. Then the pin 
head must be twisted and annealed and shaped. And 
after the pins are headed they must be cleaned and 
whitened and washed and polished and pricked into 
the papers to receive them. Think of a boy standing 
at a machine all day long and, with foot motion, put- 
ting 15,000 heads on 15,000 pins a day. . Well, some 
spiritual work is like that. Its treadmill repetition 
atrophies and kills its spiritual impulse. 
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I recall with a shudder an impulse I once had as I 
stood in the baptistry with a candidate. The day be- 
fore I had had several weddings, and so accustomed 
had I become to the wedding phrase that I started to 
use it in the baptistry.. After the candidate’s response 
to my question: “ Do you pledge to Christ the love and 
loyalty of your life?” I proceeded, “ Then in accor- 
dance with the authority vested in me as a preacher 
of the gospel, and in accordance with the laws ’’—and 
then I awoke and gasped and hurriedly said—“ the 
laws of God, and in accordance with the command 
and example of Christ, I baptize thee.” But it was a 
very close call. 

Spiritual impulse may be lost through prosperity. 
Sometimes the work proceeds too smoothly. It is easy 
to point out the faults of the modern church; but no 
man ought publicly to speak of the faults of the church 
unless he loves it as I do. But if there is one fault 
above another in the modern church, as I have dis- 
covered it, it is that it is too thoroughly organized. 
The success of the modern minister seems to turn upon 
- the number of wheels he has revolving in his factory. 
To start ecclesiastical wheels a whirling and stand off 
and admire them as they revolve is not half so impor- 
tant, or so permanently exciting, as to discover the 
Spirit of God in the wheels. Many a modern Ezekiel 
has a valley full of bones in his field, but whether he 
can make them live is another question. 

Spiritual impulse may be lost through adversity. 
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The wise man long ago exclaimed, “In the day of 
prosperity be joyful, but in the day of adversity con- 
sider.” The old prophet was keyed for the utterance 
of a mighty message, and when it was over he was 
weak. I think I myself am least spiritual, of all hours 
of the week, at ten o’clock on Sunday night. Darkness 
of soul often follows the soul’s inspiration. If one 
minister ever fears that he may become a castaway, 
it is at ten o’clock on Sunday night. 

It was ten o’clock with Elijah and, with exaggerated 
self-appreciation, he thought that the success of the 
kingdom turned on him. But now he is at his wits’ 
end, and cries like a baby, “I only am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away.”’ He did not know that 
God had seven thousand others just around the corner 
who had not yet bowed the knee to Baal. : 


II. How Spiritual Impulse May Be Recovered 


Spiritual impulse may be recovered through atten- 
tion to physical needs. What Elijah needed most of 
all at that moment, God sent him—a good meal. There 
was not a thing God could do with Elijah until he had 
fed him. And the angels had the high honor of be- 
coming cooks for a prophet of God. Our physical and 
spiritual natures are bound up together, and one cannot 
be neglected without damage to the other. 

I know a young minister who for two years and a 
half could not unaided turn over in bed. Once he 
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had been a college athlete, but when I saw him he could 
only whisper through his beard-covered lips, and hold 
out clawlike hands in pain-torn friendliness. His noble 
church gave him financial assistance and the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board voted him a small 
beneficence. Nobody thought he could live, except the 
little wife who fought like a tiger for his life. Not 
long ago he called upon a dentist who relieved him 
of three bad teeth, and today he is the active pastor 
of a church in a mid-Western city. God could not 
use him in a spiritual way until his physical nature 
was restored. 

Spiritual impulse is restored sometimes by an honest 
inventory of one’s own spiritual resources. Counting 
your blessings, you will discover three things: First, 
that the worst case of juniper blues has never yet been 
found ; secondly, that yours are not half so bad as they 
seemed a moment ago; and thirdly, that the Lord God 
of Elijah is alive. 

The best way to quicken spiritual impulse is to gear 
it to a spiritual task. To forget your troubles, remem- 
ber the troubles of others. Find some case worse than 
your own and alleviate it, and your own will disappear, 
or be transfigured, in the effort. 

Simple faith in the Lord God of Elijah is the simple 
essential of recovered spiritual impulse. “ Faith starts 
with God, and reasons toward difficulties. Unbelief 
starts with difficulties, and reasons toward God ”—and 
gets into more difficulty along the way. Spiritual im- 
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pulse is recoverable, thank God. You will find it just 
where you left it. 

Russell H. Conwell once asked his old friend John 
G. Whittier to tell him the finest thing he had ever 
written; and the old Quaker poet was silent for a 
moment, as he sat with Conwell before the glowing 
grate of his family fire. Then kicking the hickory log, 
so that the sparks flew up the chimney and the flames 
lighted up his lined and leathery face, the dear old 


man said: 
I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


But that is not the finest thing that John G. Whit- 
tier ever wrote. No, he wrote a finer thing than that. 
This is it: 

Nothing before, nothing behind— 
The steps of faith 


Fall on the seeming void, 
And find the rock beneath. 


III. The Afterglow of Recovered Spiritual Impulse 


How patient and gentle God is with us when the 
tides of spiritual impulse sweep low! If a thousand 
times in August we have turned away from God and 
once, just once, at the opening of September we now 
turn toward him, we shall find that all the time he has 
been turned toward us, awaiting our coming. And lo, 
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his hands are full of mercies, as his heart is full of 
grace. 

The loss of spiritual impulse is a characteristic ex- 
perience of God’s active prophets. Elijah was not the 
only man who fell down under a juniper tree. Moses, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Paul, each had his juniper 
experience. The man who, at the opening of the 
autumntime, confesses no need of spiritual quickening, 
must either have ascended a Horeb or two in the sum- 
mer, or he has misread history and misinterpreted ex- 
perience. 

For our fall and winter work, we need the girding 
of spiritual impulse. Isn’t it a great thing to come in 
contact with a man in the glow of recovered spiritual 
impulse? Elijah, after his great experience, mark you, 
after his experience, sent Elijah to the prophethood. 
To touch him, after that, was like touching an electric 
battery, to come into contact with a magazine of power, 
to observe dynamic spirituality at white heat. 

Have you lost spiritual impulse in the “ good old 
summertime’? Did you so yield yourself to the lassi- 
tudes of vacation as to “let down” in your spiritual 
life? Did you, in August, so indulge the darling de- 
sires of your heart, that now in September, you ac- 
knowledge the dissipation of spiritual strength and 
the distraction of spiritual interest? Come back to 
God. God can get along without you—he has 7,000 
others, you know—but you cannot get. along without 
him. And whenever you have tried to, you have 
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miserably failed. Is not that so? Then don’t try, but 
put yourself, now, at the disposal of God for the work 
of the opening autumn. What is the use of lying down 
under a juniper tree at Beersheba, when you can stand 
erect with God at Horeb? 

We are engaged in a great denominational campaign 
of evangelism. That is altogether fine. But how and 
where shall we begin? With great conferences, silver- 
threading the continent? With special meetings, con- 
ducted by special leaders? With first-class evangelistic 
exhortations, dropped on our desks as second-class 
mail from denominational headquarters? With every 
pastor doing the work of an evangelist? How shall 
we begin? The answer is not hard to find. We may 
begin with the personal purity that marked the fathers 
and founders of America’s religious life. We can 
begin by admitting that the cure for the religious unrest 
of these times is religion—religion with a cross in it, 
religion with blood upon it, religion that acknowledges 
the fact of sin and offers atonement as its antidote, 
religion that predicates forgiveness on repentance. We 
can begin where Elijah did, in the glow of recovered 
spiritual impulse. 

Our denomination is engaged in mammoth mission- 
ary undertakings. We know something of the hopes 
and fears of faithful missionaries on the far-flung 
battle-line. We-have received letters from young mis- 
sionaries in several countries breaking out in compas- 
sion, and burdened with a new sense of the world’s 
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need. Ask them how we can best help them, and with 
one voice they cry, “ Pray for us!” But how can we 
pray or give unless, first of all, we give ourselves again 
to God? For this basic business of the church we need, 
each of us, the girding of recovered spiritual impulse. 
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VI 
THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN 


And to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God. 


—Ephesians 3: 19. 


a 


THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN 


EPHESIANS presents the portrait of the ideal Chris- 
tian. The ideal Christian is a holy man, and the idea 
of a holy man cannot be comprehended in an instant. 
Greatness and goodness cannot be grasped by man at 
the dawn of his conceptions, or at the twilight of his 
short day, but at the noontide of his highest spiritual 
experience that fills and thrills him with its glory. 

Slowly the mind approaches the thought of ideal 
greatness, and more slowly ideal goodness. Just as 
thought must view greatness on all sides before it can 
grasp the secret of its strength, so goodness must be 
cautiously measured before it can be fully compre- 
hended. God’s sublimest creation was man. His 
greatest thought was the thought of creating a good 
man. He never made anything grander than a holy 
man. Holiness, not love, is the great thing in the 
world. Love, it is true, inspires us to pursue holi- 
ness, without which no man can see the Lord; but it is 
after all but the bridge over which we walk into the 
Holy Land. 

Sitting by the side of his Roman guard, “in his 
own hired house at Rome,” and penning this epistle to 
the Ephesian Church, with the magnificent temple of 
Diana looming up before his vision, is it any wonder 
that the great apostle, thinking of the temple dimen- 
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sions, uses such terms as, “ breadth” and “length” 
and “height” and “ depth’’? Are you surprised that 
he falls upon his knees and prays for an enlargement 
of mind, that he may grasp the full meaning of a holy 
man? Bowing his knee before the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named, he 
prays for a richer and clearer comprehension of the 
possibilities of the soul that is God-forgiven. The 
fourfold blessing for which Paul prays is the four- 
fold characteristic of the ideal Christian. | 

First, power—“to be strengthened with power 
through his spirit as to the inner man.” Secondly, 
“the indwelling Christ ”»—“ that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith.” Thirdly, clearer comprehension 
of spiritual realities—“ that ye may be able to compre- 
hend with all the saints what is the ‘breadth’ and 
‘length’ and ‘height ’ and ‘ depth.’” The fourth char- 
acteristic is our text. He now sums up and completes 
the character of the ideal Christian: ‘‘ And to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
might be filled with all the fulness of God.” Let us 
examine the finishing strokes of Paul’s portrait and 
see the beauty of his masterpiece. 


I. The Christian Knows the Love of Christ 


This is Paul’s prayer for the ideal Christian, and he 
asks no idle thing. It is the sublimest longing of a 
human soul. It is a prayer, than which no loftier is 
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presented in the Scriptures. It is only by knowing the 
love of Christ that we may know the love of God. 
Now to know the love of Christ it is necessary to 
know him as his life is revealed in the New Testament. 
Clearer knowledge of God’s word will make clearer 
our knowledge of God’s love. We can never touch the 
rim of the meaning of “the Christ of history” until 
we catch the inner meaning of the Christ of sacred 
history. And it is Christ’s love we want to know—not 
his pity, not his compassion. He had compassion on 
the multitude in Galilee, but he loved his friend at 
Bethany and raised him from the grave. He might 
pity a horse, but he loves the animal’s master. He 
might have compassion on a dog of the streets, but 
he reserves his love for intelligent beings who can 
receive it and reciprocate it. To him who has capacity 
for his love, he gives it. Love is always active. It 
might be defined as “ the passion of humanity outflow- 
ing in passion for humanity.” To love is to do. 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
that I say?” Jesus showed his love by going about 
doing good, and the New Testament describes that 
doing. Knowledge of it, therefore, is necessary to 
knowledge of his love. Jesus preaching to the multi- 
tudes is inspiring ; Jesus healing them is more beautiful. 
For three years he preached his love; for ten times 
three years he produced it. He went up into a moun- 
tain and opened his heart, and taught them saying, 
but always, whether on mountain or lake or plain, 
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he opened his heart and taught them doimg. Dr. John 
Watson has found in the sayings of Jesus, his sermons 
and speeches and conversations, the Mind of the Mas- 
ter. I sincerely believe that a single sentence in the 
sermon of Peter in the house of Cornelius reveals more 
clearly to me the Mind of the Master than does the 
whole of the sermon of Jesus on the mount. It is this: 
“Jesus of Nazareth, anointed with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, who went about doing good.” 

Again, to know the love of Christ we must know 
the Christ translated into human lives. 

There is a legend of a monk, who painted in an 
old convent cell pictures of martyrs and holy saints 
and of the sweet Christ-face with the crown of thorns. 
Men called his pictures poor daubs. One night, dis- 
couraged with his work, longing to honor Christ with 
pictures as beautiful as those of other painters, and 
resolving to cast his ill-wrought pictures into the fire, 


He raised his eyes within his cell—O wonder! 

There stood a Visitor—thorn crowned was he, 

A sweet voice the silence rent asunder: 

“T scorn no work that’s done for love of me.” 

And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent, 
With lights and colors to the world unknown— 

A perfect beauty and a hue transcendent 

That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


Poor lives, like the monk’s poor pictures, are but 
daubs of human effort at the portrayal of human great- 
ness, until Christ’s love touches them and they shine 
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with inextinguishable glory. Christ-touched lives are 
Christ-revealing lives. He who has been with Jesus 
has learned of him: He who would be Jesus Christ’s 
man must know Jesus Christ’s love. 

But you know the love of Christ best as you come 
to know Christ crucified. ‘God’s arm is revealed at 
the tomb, but his heart is revealed at the Cross, and 
it is the heart of God that reveals the love of God.” 
Look at Christ, crucified. They have hurled him on 
his back; into quivering hands and feet they have 
driven cruel nails. Now they have lifted him up. The 
cross is pushed into its place. There he hangs. Listen 
to his cry: Eloi! Elot! lama sabachtham! Hear him 
groan, “I thirst.’ His eyes, once wet with tears of 
friendship, are now filled with tears of pain. His head 
hangs on his breast. The blood trickles from his hands 
and feet and side. With a loud voice he cries—and 
dies. He who “ existed in the form of God accounted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to be 
grasped; but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, becoming in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, be- 
coming obedient unto death, and the death of the 
cross.” Christ crucified is the highest expression of the 
Christ love. “ It was an expression of love that could 
not be carved on the rugged mountains or reflected by 
the bright sea, or translated into the glory of the 
heavens; it could be expressed only by death, and that 
death only by the tragedy of the Cross.” 
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You look at an old couple who have walked arm in 
arm for fifty years—she slipping her hand in his just 
as trustingly as in the days of the honeymoon; he 
looking down into her eyes the love he finds no words 
to express—and you know conjugal love. You see a 
woman bending anxiously over a “ pink and white 
bundle of potentialities,” tenderly touching with her 
hand the baby brow and raining kisses on the face of 
her sick child—and you know a mother’s love. You 
look at Jesus, hanging helpless and lifeless on the cross, 
his life’s blood staining the hands that would fain draw 
a sin-cursed world to himself—and you know the love 
of Christ. The ideal Christian will know the love of 
Christ, know its length and depth and height and 
breadth; know it, not as idealized and eulogized, but 
as operative and practical—know it for himself. 


II. The Knowledge Increases as the Christian 
Grows 


This love that the Christian must know, passeth 
knowledge. “ For the love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind.” God gives even his grace in 
germ and, to its possessors, the capability of growing | 
in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is no command, “ Work salvation ’—it was 
wrought on Calvary. There is a command, “ Work 
out salvation with fear and trembling.” God works 
it in, and after we get it we work it out. There is no 
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paradox in the text. Paul may say, “ to know the love 
of Christ,” and then, in the same breath, exclaim, “ it 
_ passeth knowledge,” without contradicting himself. 
We may know by actual experience all that it is neces- 
sary to know in order to meet our present spiritual 
need; but after all, we know only in part, and see 
through a mirror obscurely. By and by we shall know 
fully, but we do not now see face to face. Lying be- 
yond us is that to which we are to attain as knowl- 
edge grows, and just as there is a peace that passeth all . 
understanding and a joy that is unspeakable, so there is 
a love that passeth knowledge—it is the love of Christ. 

Christianity is a life, and life means growth. He 
who knows God grows more like him. God pity the 
Christian who is done growing! The man who is be- 
yond growing is in all probability beyond hope. 

I recall a former schoolmate. I saw him a few sum- 
mers ago during vacation, still dangling his legs over 
the wharf in a little town in the next to the smallest 
(and the very best) State in the Union, where he and 
I were born. He is no bigger than he was thirty years 
ago. He is the same short, stout, sandy boy he was 
when we were boys together and he made cross-eyed 
faces at the teacher, and I did something else of like im- 
portance. His face is smooth—he is still a beardless 
boy with a man’s years upon him. He is fifty years 
old, and sells newspapers every morning. If he lives 
to be a hundred, he will never put away childish things. 
He ceased to grow thirty years ago. I’ve seen speci- 
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mens like him in the church of Christ and, whether in 
the church or out of the church, such a specimen is al- 
ways a pathetic sight. The Christian who is just as 
big when this old earth shall melt with fervent heat 
as he was when he entered the kingdom (and no 
bigger), will either be saved so as by fire, or tormented 
in fire. Some Christians, it has been said, “ are like 
bumblebees—biggest at birth.” Whether this is scien- 
tifically true of bees, I do not know; but that it is scien- 
tifically true of some Christians, there can be no doubt. 

Divine satisfaction with present attainments in holi- 
ness is very salutary for the Christian. To us, indeed, 
it ought to be a blessed thought that we have now a 
desire to know more of God, and that we love him 
better than yesterday. I know I love him all the more 
because I don’t know all his love. 

When Samuel F. B. Morse was a young painter, 
studying in London, he made a drawing, intending to 
offer it to Benjamin West as an example of his work. 
Being very anxious for the favorable opinion of the 
master, he spent many days upon the drawing and 
thought he had made it perfect. When Mr. West saw 
the drawing he examined it critically, commended it 
in this and that particular, then handed it back, saying: 
“Very well, sir; very well; go on and finish it.” 

“But it is finished,” said the young artist. ‘Oh, 
no,’ said the critic, “look here, and here’’—and he 
put his finger upon various unfinished places. Mr. 
Morse saw the defects, and devoted a week to remedy- 
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ing them. Mr. West was much pleased, bestowed 
lavish praise on the work, but at the end handed it 
back, and said: “ Very well, indeed, sir; go on and 
finish it.” 

“Ts it not yet finished?” said the thoruatihy dis- 
couraged student. ‘‘ Not yet; you have not marked 
that muscle, nor the articulation of the finger joints.” 

Mr. Morse once more took the drawing home and 
spent several days in retouching it. He would have it 
done this time. But the critic was not yet satisfied. 
The work was good, “ Very good, indeed—remark- 
ably clever,” but it needed to be finished. “I cannot 
finish it!” said Morse, in despair. 

“ Well,” said Mr. West, “I have tried you long 
enough. You have learned more by this drawing than 
you would have accomplished in double the time by 
a dozen half-finished drawings. It is not numerous 
drawings, but the character of one, that makes a thor- 
ough draughtsman. Finish one picture, sir, and you 
are a painter!” 

It can never be said of the portrait of a holy man 
until the great Artist himself puts the final touch of 
divine approval upon it—“ It is finished.”” When he 
says, “‘ Well done,” then it is all done—perfect, com- 
plete, finished. We may be satisfied if we will with 
the portrait which our own unguided hands may make, 
or, like David, which is far better, be satisfied only 
when we awake in the divine likeness. 

The improvability of the soul is limitless. There are 
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heights and depths and breadths and lengths of Christ’s 
love yet to be attained, and it is better farther on. 
What an incentive to the Christian to strive daily more 
and more to become like Jesus Christ—his great pat- 
tern! 

If we could climb where God is, he no longer would 
be our ideal. If we could fully fathom him, he would 
be to us no longer a subject of increasing study and 
an object of increasing love. The Holy Spirit will lead 
us into all truth, but he has never promised to do it 
all in one day. God lets the light stream in just as 
we are able to bear the sight. Just as there seems to be 
no limit to the inventiveness of man’s mind, so is there 
no limit to the improvability of his soul. Its powers 
are infinite, for God is infinite. What a dignity! Man 
is next to God! The riches of the divine glory will be 
poured into man’s poor soul, and he will some time be 
like God. 


III. The Ideal Christian a God-filled Man 


Four times in our Epistle we find the word “ ful- 
hess,” twice in the first chapter where, in the twenty- 
third-verse, the church is spoken of as the “ fulness of 
him who filleth all in all,” and once in the fourth chap- 
ter, “ unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” that is, being wholly and fully possessed by 
him, and hence fully representing him in his divine 
perfections. Sometimes it means simply that which 
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fills or with which a thing is filled: “ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof ” ; “ They took up twelve 
baskets full of the fragments and of the fishes.” Once 
it means merely “ the filling,’ that by which a gap or 
rent is filled up: “ No man putteth a piece of unfilled 
cloth on an old garment, for that which fills it up takes 
from the garment, and a worse rent is made.” 

It means also “ abundance’’: “ Of his fulness (or 
abundance) have all we received ”’; “ In him dwelleth 
all the fulness (or abundance) of the godhead bodily.” 
In our text, it evidently means to be wholly filled and 
flooded with God. All that God is, he is willing to 
give to a holy man. Man may be but a feeble ray of 
the world’s great light, or an infinitesimal fragment 
of the eternal rock; yet he is of that rock. He is one 
with God. Jesus said, “ We will make our abode with 
him.” Christ in me—that’s beyond the reach of logical 
understanding. It “ passeth knowledge.” “ All things 
are yours.” God fillsman. Hecan have nomore. He 
is a God-filled man. As the church, being the “ fulness 
of him who filleth all in all,” became the receptacle of 
the gifts and graces which the great Head bestowed on 
his body, so the man, “filled unto all the fulness of 
God,” becomes the receptacle of those attributes and 
perfections that characterize the God he represents. 

Filled with God’s truth. Let God be true, and every 
man a liar save the man who is filled with all the fulness 
of God. Christ as the representative of Christianity 
could say, “I am the way and the truth and the life.” 
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The Christian who accurately represents and bodies 
forth Christ in the world need say nothing less. 

Pompey, on entering Jerusalem about 64 B. C., de- 
termines to explore the recesses of the temple. Irrever- 
ently he lifts the veil, and enters into the holy of holies 
and finds—nothing. He saw only an empty chamber, 
where he had expected to see some visible glory of the 
unseen. His heathen eyes were holden, for there dwelt 
there the invisible Jehovah. To worldly eyes we shall 
be but empty temples, until God’s fulness pours into us 
and we become temples of truth for the inreigning of 
Jehovah. Then shall we be incapable of hypocrisy or 
of practising unholy things. 

Filled with God’s mercy. “ Blessed are the merci- 
ful’ can only be said of God-filled men. An unmerci- 
ful man is necessarily an unchristian man. Mercy is 
an attribute of God, and with God’s fulness comes 
God’s mercy into the soul. It is the first glimmer of 
the Godward side of that righteous character pictured 
in the opening words of the Sermon on the Mount. 
A man may be poor, may mourn, may be meek; a man 
may even hunger and thirst after righteousness; but 
only a God-man can be merciful. A merciful man is a 
forgiving man, and only a God can forgive. The 
surest proof of Christ in us, the sweetest assurance 
of indwelling grace, the clearest testimony to our own 
forgiveness is that we can forgive. The man unfor- 
giving is the man unforgiven. The first letter of the 
Christian’s alphabet is not “a”’; it’s “ f,” and it stands 
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for “ forgive.” That’s where it began between God and 


man, and man is probably yet somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the first letter of his alphabet. ‘“ Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors ”’ is the highest 
and hardest petition in the Bible to offer. It takes a 
Christian to pray this central petition of the Model 
Prayer. 

No attribute of God is locked up. The windows of 
love and justice and mercy and truth are opened to 
the holy man and, from the fountainhead of God’s ful- 
ness there flows down also to him the attribute of 
patience. Patience is simply more mercy. It is show- 
ing mercy with cheerfulness. Mercy can forgive seven 
times: patience, seventy times seven. How patient 
God is with us! We ought to be patient with ourselves. 
Happy the man who has learned to forgive himself! 
It is easier for God to forgive us than it is for us to 
forgive ourselves. 

Patient with others. Remembering how long God 
has waited for the kingdoms of the world, the Chris- 
tian bears patiently with those who ruthlessly reject 
the gospel he tries to hold—and give. 

Patient with God. He doesn’t cry, ‘ How long, O 
Lord, how long?” but, “ Thy will, O Lord, not mine, 
be done.” He trusts God, and believes that in his 
own good time he will bring to pass his own good 
pleasure. 

Does all this seem impossible? Does it seem too 
great a thing for God to complete his love in you, make 
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you a holy man, and thrill your soul with the glory of 
his greatest blessings? Is God extravagant in his 
promises? Is he not “ able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think”’? The grandeur of his 
creation may be measurable; but the glory of his love 
is limitless. The only measure of God’s love for man 
is God himself, and he is illimitable. He will give us 
himself. Hecan give usnomore. He has not emptied 
himself of holy light, but he has filled us with the light 
of heaven. 

The fulness of his mercy and truth and patience 
pours into our dull lives, and makes them luminous 
with divine glory. The light of God’s love penetrates 
deeper than reason, and goes into secret chambers of 
the soul before the doors in which philosophy stands, 
unable to enter. The hoarded knowledge of the world 
is not to be compared to it, for in its breadth and length 
and height and depth it “ passeth knowledge.” Prophe- 
cies will be done away, tongues cease, knowledge 
vanish, but love never fails. 

It is only in the spirit of this unfailing love that 
the church must go forward to conquer the world. Let 
the church of God once become filled with “all the 
fulness of God,” and the wide ranges of the peopled 
earth would soon “ be filled with the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea.” 

There are holier heights yet to be reached, grander 
and greater trophies yet to be won by the conquering 
Christ, who conquers by love, and we may have share 
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in the victory. Our best possible equipment for the 

great work of the world’s redemption is “ to know the 
love of Christ.” And thus, finally, shall even the world 
itself be “filled with all the fulness of God.” The 
realization of this is the condition of success and Oe 
basis of spiritual effort. 
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Who, passing through the valley of 
Baca, make it a well. 
—Psalm 84:6. 


fi 
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THE VALLEY OF BACA 


Many interpretations have been given of this text. 
Some say that Baca is a real place, “a valley some- 
where in Palestine through which the exiled Psalmist 
sees in vision the pilgrims in their march toward the 

sanctuary of Jehovah.” They affirm that the use of the 
definite article is favorable to the idea that it was a 
real place. As to the explanation of the term “ weep- 
ing,” which Baca clearly means, they tell the story of a 
Bedouin traveler who, fleeing before his enemy, lost 
here his dromedary and immediately fell to weeping, 
in grief because of his loss, in fear of his inevitable 
capture by his pursuer. 

Others say that the reference is to any valley of 
Baca trees or mulberries, with which the roads of travel 
about Jerusalem were lined. And triumphantly they 
point to 2 Samuel 5:23, where the same word used 
in the plural is translated ‘“‘ mulberry trees.” As to the 
allusion in the name they call to our attention the fact 
that whenever one of the twigs or leaves of this tree 
is wounded, drops of sap exude from the cut and fall 
like tears on the ground beneath. 

Others, denying the assertion that Baca is a real 
valley, say that it is an idealized place. It represents 
an image of human life. Human life is a pilgrimage, 
and those who serve God faithfully bear cheerfully 
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their hardships. Hard knocks and weeping are inter- 
mingled with thanksgiving and joy. Joy will come 
of itself in the morning, but they make it come at night, 
in the night of their sorrow. 

By the calmest dependence and the truest trust, this 

“vale of tears’ can be made a well from which streams 
of comfort and of life may flow, the bitter tears ther bitter tears them- 
selyes becoming fountains of refreshing-water. eshing-water. If in 
some sense we may see how this may be accomplished 
and, to some degree, be inspired to attempt it, our con- 
siderations together at this time may not be wholly 
unavailing. 


I. A Reality in Human Experience 


“Life is real, life is earnest,” and the valleys of life 
are no less real than the life itself. The country amid 
which we roam may be never so mountainous, but 
sooner or later we, the travelers, will come to lower 
ground. We may go to the mountains for the summer, 
but we come back for the winter. And when we 
ascend to the highest peak of some great mountain 
to gain a grander view of the Godmade country, we 
reach the summit only by way of climbing up the 
mountainside, beginning at the valley. Is it any won- 
der that the farmer, unused to the stifling air of the 
close city streets, sighs for the pure breath of the hills 
of the old farm and takes the next train for home? 
And yet that very farm may have a low marsh, from 
which exude malarial microbes. 
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Every on i n valley of Baca. I do not say 


that he should seek to find it; he will find it soon 
enough. He is foolish, to be sure, who looks for it. 
He is wise who looks out for it. Every heart-knows its_ 
own bitterness, and there is a great deal of bitterness 
in the world. The world is full of sighs, of-sad and 
weeping eyes. If, with the passing of a single minute, 
- sixty throbbing hearts beat themselves out into still- 
ness, sixty other friendly hearts are bending sorrow- 
fully in the valley of weeping. Baca, geographically, 
may (or may not) be a real place, but experientially it 
is a sad reality. Ask the aged widow who for half a 
century had walked hand in hand with him to whom, in 
blushing maidenhood, she plighted her troth. Ask him, 
to whom the counsel of his departed had always been 
as the counsel of God, and with whom he for many 
years had shared joys and woes. Ask the young 
mother, who bends over the little dresses and fondles 
the little toys of the baby God had loaned for only 
three short summers. Ask all these if this “vale of 
tears’ is not a real valley of Baca, and they will an- 
swer sadly, every one, Yes! Yes!” And this cannot be 
otherwise. This is the way the Master went. Should 
not the servant tread it still? The Man of sorrows 
suffered for us. He knew how to comfort, because he 
himself was acquainted with grief. He looks out over 
unbelieving Jerusalem and, weeping, exclaims, “‘ How 
oft would I, and ye would not!” He stands at Laza- | 
rus’ open grave, and the shortest and one of the sweet- 
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est verses of the Scripture reveals his sorrowing sym- 
pathy for the sisters of his friend. 

In human experience there are also many valleys of 
doubt. After the resurrection of our Lord, and even 
after he had appeared to many, when the disciples 
beheld him on the Mount of Ascension whither they 
had been directed by him to go, they worshiped him, but 
some doubted. Jesus stretches out his hand to the 
sinking Peter on the lake, and says: “ Wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” He bares his lacerated side to “ doubt- 
ing Thomas” and admonishes him to “be not faith- 
less, but believing.” He declares to his apostles, if 
they have faith and doubt not, the mountain shall 
be cast into the sea at their word; and yet we find them, 
at the last moment before he is taken up out of their 
sight, asking foolish questions about the restoration 
of the kingdom to Israel. Well might he have said 
to them as he said to Cleopas and his companion, “ O 
fools and slow of heart to believe!” 

What pastor is there who has not at times had some 
of his best workers come -to him declaring they had 
never been Christ's? They are useful members in 
the kingdom of our Lord; but still doubting in the 
valley, they have yet to learn that “ the finest outlooks 
of experience are found only when we have risen to 
the summit of the hardest hills, and felt upon our 
foreheads bare the benedictions of the air.” It was 
when Newman had reached the valley of his darkest 
doubt and was troubled with the place in which he 
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found himself, yet scarcely dared to take the one step 
which, when taken, only led him farther on amid the 
encircling gloom, that he wrote his “Lead, Kindly 
Light ” which is sung by worshiping thousands every- 
where today. 
But there is also in human experience the valley of 
dificulties. Those who 
Would not stoop, nor lie in wait, 
For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state, 


Whom these must follow, on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all, 


can never reach the mountain peak of victory without 
passing through the valley of difficulty. It may be 
the difficulty of unfavorabie environment, out of which 
the man must struggle unencouraged and unaided. It 
may be the obstruction which a kindly providence 
places in his path to try him whether he will get out 
of its way or get it out of the way. Or perhaps it is 
the hindrance with which a pretended friend seeks to 
stay his success and keep him in the valley—a slander- 
ous story, a lying look, a significant silence, when 
friendship would demand defense of a friend. In all 
this the one lesson a man learns is “ Life is not all 
spent in the mountains.” 


II. A Necessary Experience 


Let us consider the thought that this valley is a 
necessity. It was a necessity in the life of Christ. 
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True, some of the sweetest experiences of the Saviour’s 
earthly life were wafted to him as he knelt or stood on 
some magnificent mountain, and the last and best thing 
he did for humanity was finished on a hill near Jeru- 
salem. And yet paradoxical as it may seem, Golgotha’s 
hill was really his Baca valley. He would not refuse 
the invitation to the house of joy in Cana, nor does 
he refrain from weeping at the grave of his friend at 
Bethany. He may go upon the mountain with the 
favored three, and be transfigured before them so that 
his face is lighted with the glory of the heavenly val 
but he soon descends to the valley, where his disciple 
are wrestling with a demon. Peter thought it was 
good to be on the mountain, but Jesus thought it not 
good to stay there. We cannot take a journey of a 
single day by land and not find valleys along the road. 
No more may we expect to pursue life’s journey, which 
is of but a day, without passing through the “ Valley 
of Baca.” 

This valley is necessary to the proper development 
of Christian character. A horse will travel longer over 
a hilly country than over level, for the muscles that 
he uses in ascending he may rest in descending; and 
up-hill and down or through the valley his muscles are 
being developed. So we will journey longest and be 
more symmetrically developed in Christian character if 
the path is not too easy and the road is not a level 
plain. Valleys there must be. There is no sweet with- 
out the bitter, no joy without alloy in this life. As you 
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pluck the rose from yonder bush the thorn beneath 
is secretly waiting to remind you that the bush is not 
all rose, and you realize this as you look at your bleed- 
ing fingers and mentally wonder why roses could not 
grow without those prickly points. 

A Christian is never full grown at birth; he is born 
a babe in Christ. He is to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and growth is 
development. Hold in your hands a new-born babe. 
Its puny hands—how can they ever grapple with life’s 
duties? Its little limbs—how can they ever run earth’s 
road? Its tiny head—how can it ever master life’s 
problems? How can the crying child become a 
crowned conqueror? Only by development. He cannot 
now, but he will hereafter. And most of his battles 
will be fought out in the valley. He’ll never cultivate 
much of a love, however, for valleys. In the winter- 
time it will be great fun to coast down some steep hill 
on his sled, and one who looks into his laughing face 
would think that he was in a glad hurry to reach the 
valley below. But he knows that it’s more fun to 
come down than it is to be down a hill, because when 
he reaches the bottom of the hill he finds a valley. Only 
he couldn’t have the hill without the valley, and he 
forgets this as he climbs up for another coast. 

Let us thank God for the help of the hills, but let us 
not despise the valley experiences if we would be fully 
developed men who struggle to make the most of life. 
Men reach heights by way of the lowlands. 
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And this valley experience is necessary to enable one 
properly to sympathize with the world’s woes.—We 


— 


are not prepared to comfort stricken hearts until we 
ourselves have felt the need of comfort and have re- 
ceived it. Our hand cannot with most assurance lead 
to comfort until God’s hand has first led us. A widow 
from whose side a husband and three children have 
been taken sits in the “ valley of weeping” alone. One 
by one her friends come in to comfort her. Here comes 
in a young friend, just married, upon whom life’s 
crosses lean as yet with but little pressure. She has 
never lost one dear one, and how can she comfort the 
one who has lost all? Next comes a friend who last 
week buried her little child. She certainly will be the 
one to-lead this stricken one from Baca’s valley to the 
highest hills of comfort. Her words are beautiful, but 
not satisfying to the mourner. She has helped, but not 
enough. The heart still is breaking, and the grief un- 
assuaged. Then comes ina widow. She, too, has lost 
her husband and only recently laid away her three little 
children. Gently her arm steals around her weeping 
friend. Into her ears she speaks such words as only 
her own bleeding heart can prompt. She has been in 
the valley herself, hence she knows how to lead her 
poor friend out. The others, though they meant well, 
were but miserable comforters. Her voice was as the 
voice of God. 

Is not this the way also with Jesus? Because he 
was tempted in all points like as we are, he can be 
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touched with a feeling of our infirmities. “I will not 
leave you comfortless,” he said to his disciples just be- 
fore his crucifixion, and the words are beautiful; but 
read in the light of his Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani, 
they thrill us with their pathos. “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit’ grows richer and sweeter in meaning when 
we consider that the words were spoken by him who 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor. ‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn ” may be but a placid platitude when 
we utter the words; but when uttered by the Man of 
Sorrows, who mourned over Jerusalem and wept at 
Lazarus’ grave, they become a beautiful Beatitude. 
Our hearts are melted before his “ Blessed are the 
meek,’’ as we behold him, bound and beaten, yet meekly 
silent before his cruel captors. “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation’? must have crushed the dis- 
ciples in the valley. “‘ Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world ” must have lifted them to the heights 
of God. 


III. An Experience of Blessing 


But this valley is not only a reality and a necessity, it 
may also become a Dlessing. 

We have all heard the story of The Lost Chord, of 
the lady who, at the close of an autumnal day as the 
soft light of the setting sun filled her room, slipped to 
the organ whose keys she touched, and struck a chord 
of music for which there was no written score. It 
was music 
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That flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on her fevered spirit 
With the touch of an infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife: 

It seemed the harmonious echo 

’ From out our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loath to cease. 


She was called away from the organ, and when she 
returned she had lost that chord and lost it forever. 
Life is like a great organ, whose keys our hands may 
touch. If we play carelessly, we may or may not 
strike the chord of blessing; or if to our own surprise 
and joy we some time happen on it, we never can 
again. It becomes a lost chord. The only music we can 
make is a wail, and we play that one tune that makes 
everybody around us uncomfortable and magnifies our 
own misery. Our text gives'us the encouragement to 
feel that the right chord can be struck. The valley of 
weeping can he made a valley of blessing to him who 2 
tooks for wells. 

The water may be bubbling at our very feet, and 
we have never seen it. He who traverses life’s desert 
without looking for fountains will never find one; but 
he who searches may find, often close at hand, the 
water that refreshes and satisfies. 
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It is told of a soldier in the Crimean war who was 
wounded and, in the rush of battle, left behind, exposed 
and helpless, that the bullets were crashing about him, 
and he was cursing the thoughtlessness of his com- 
rades who had left him to be captured or to die of 
thirst. At that moment the rock near which his head 
rested was cleft by a cannon-ball and, from the midst of 
the shattered rocks, there trickled a stream of water 
whose spring had been disclosed by the ball that might 
have ended his life. He needed but to turn his head 
and drink and live. So sometimes some tremendous 
providence that seems to shatter hope or health may 
but uncover some secret stream of blessing that flows 
down to us if we but turn our head and drink. 

But if you don’t find a fountain, make one. “ Who, 
passing through the Valley of Baca, make it a well.” 
Thank God, this is a possible thing. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 


If the valley of our experience is to blossom as the 
rose, we must dig a well in the midst of it to water its 
unkindly surface. Then from this well will flow the 
blessings we never knew were there. And we no longer 
will despise the valley, because we prize the well. 

Some time ago I called on a sick woman who was a 
chronic sufferer. For fifteen years she had not been off 
the bed on which she lay, except to have it made. I 
wondered how she could be so cheerful and so happy. 
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She showed me little mottoes and book-markers she 
had made for friends, little trinkets they would prize 
because her hands had touched them. And I learned 
the secret of her cheerfulness. Her valley was a dark 
one. Yes, but she had made a well, a well_of_bless-) 
ing for others, and-its waters were sweet also to her. 
The happiest man I know is an old man, poor and 
blind. He could not come into your presence without 
“letting a little sunshine in,” and yet he cannot see the 
sun. What is the secret of his happiness? There is a 
fountain in his valley, and he has made it. 

In the first chapter of his Messages of Today to the 
Men of Tomorrow, Dr. George C. Lorimer uses this 
illustration: Pareja, a mulatto boy, is sold as a slave 
to the famous painter Velasquez. He serves as his 
color-grinder, while detesting the estate of slavery to 
which he is doomed. His soul is touched and moved 
by the art which his great master exhibits, and he 
determines to imitate and possibly to rival him. Thirty 
years are spent in this ambition. He worked while 
others slept, but worked in secret. Philip the IV, the 
Spanish monarch, sometimes visited the studio of 
Velasquez, and, when he did so, his eye always wan- 
dered about the room for something new. Pareja 
determines to risk everything, if only he may be 
allowed to pursue his art openly. He places one of his 
own pictures with its face to the wall, hoping thus to 
attract the royal attention. The king demanded at 
once that it should be brought to him for inspection. 
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His majesty is pleased, and Velasquez is delighted, but 
neither knows the painter. Pareja confesses that he 
is the culprit, and begs for forgiveness for practising 
his master’s art without his knowledge. His prayer is 
heard. He is forgiven and emancipated. And though 
the blood of a slave ancestry coursed in his veins, he 
is no longer doomed to wear the bonds he justly hates. 


In his gloomy valley he had made'a well, though ittook —__ 
him thirty-years-to-do it; and he is lOr-many years 
pefmitted to drink the priceless draughts of liberty it 
yields. 

And then this valley is a blessing, because to every 
true Christian it ends on the mountain of God. They 
go from strength to strength, every one of them ap- 
peareth before God. And we shall learn then that it 
was God, after all, who directed our devious paths. 
It is he who must “ open rivers on the bare heights and 
fountains in the midst of valleys, make the wilderness 
a pool of water, and the dry land springs of water.” 
And it is he who has promised that the glowing sand 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty ground springs of 
water. The valley real, the valley necessary, the valley 
a blessing, for it ends on the mount of God. 


So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 

I dwell, or in the sunless valley, where 

The shadows lie—what matter? He is there. 
And more than this—where’er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 

But his own hand, sufficient for my need. 

So where he leads me, I can safely go, 
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I shall look back and see 

The path I went, and that alone, 
Was the right path for me. 
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On earth peace. 
—Luke 2: 14. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 


HEREAFTER all teachers of history will require chil- 
dren to memorize a new date—November 12, 1921I— 
for on that date the currents of history shifted, and 
America, through her spokesman Charles E. Hughes, 
summoned the nations of the world to the considera- 
tion of a program of international unselfishness and 
potential peace. 

Ex-president George E. Horr, of Newton, called our 
attention to some great dates in history. 476 A. D. 
was a great date—the year that witnessed the fall of 
the Roman Empire in the West. 732 was a great date 
—the year when Charles Martel defeated the Saracens 
at Tours, and turned them back from Paris, as the 
Germans were turned back from Verdun. 1453 was 
a great date—the year that marked the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the East, and the passing of Con- 
stantinople into the hands of the Turk. 1492 was a 
great date, when Columbus, sailing across the Atlantic, 
discovered a new continent and doubled the dwelling 
place of the world. 1776 was another great date—the 
year that witnessed the auto-emancipation of America. 
1861 was another great date—the year that initiated 
a war for the preservation of a self-freed nation and 
the emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves. 1898 was an- 
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other great date, for it witnessed the expansion of the 
ideal of international brotherhood, and sent America to 
play the part of big brother to a neighbor nation. 
August I, 1914, was another great date, for it marked 
the dethronement of militaristic autocracy and the en- 
thronement of humanity. But November 12, 1921, 
was the greatest date of all, for then was held in the 
capital of our country an epochal conference on arma- 
ment limitations that has quickened hope in the heart 
of humanity for the security and tranquillity of the 
world; that day marked the abandonment of the idea 
that might makes right, and the acceptance of the idea 
that right is might; it signalized the refutation of the 
Napoleonic idea that God is on the side of the heaviest 
artillery and the longest-range guns, and acquiescence 
in the idea that God is on the side of those who 
are on the side of God; it implied the annihilation of 
the deistic philosophy that God has no hand in human 
affairs except to originate general laws, and the estab- 
lishment of the fine confidence that if a “ sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without God’s notice, an empire 
cannot rise without his aid.” 

In the light of the stupendous events now claiming 
the closest attention of all the nations of mankind, it 
has seemed to me desirable to center what I shall say 
about the subject “ The Christian Attitude Toward 
War,” and I think I can do it in no better way than 
by calling attention to three things, namely, the cause 
of war, the cost of war, and the cure of war. 
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I. The Cause of War 


I know it is easy, in accounting for the great wars 
in which America has engaged, to use such great words 
as independence, preservation, protection, humanity. 
We like to set opposite the Revolutionary War the 
word Independence; opposite the Civil War, the word 
Preservation (for we know that the war of ’61-’65 
was not fought so much for the liberation of the slave 
as for the freedom of all in the preservation of the 
Union) ; opposite the Spanish War, the word Protec- 
tion; and opposite the World War, the word Human- 
ity. But I venture the suggestion that the four words 
which I may now use will account for all or nearly all 
the wars the world has known. These words are sen- 
sationalism, commercialism, militarism, selfishness. 


I. Sensationalism 


When Germany began to build warships to protect 
_ her enlarging trade, and England began the multiplica- 
tion of dreadnaughts, and America began the fortifica- 
tion of Hawaii and the Philippines, jingo orators and 
yellow editors found fresh fuel for sensationalism in 
the senseless advocacy of a world war. Then a half- 
crazed peasant killed a second-class prince, and a dozen 
nations, like so many magazines touched with living 
fire, flared up in the most awful conflagration of his- 
tory. The earth quivered and rocked beneath the tread 
of warring men, and outraged science lent her aid to 
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their annihilation. For once the sensationalists over- 
shot their mark, and exceeded their most hellish expec- 
tations. ; 

Let us once again thank God that the nightmare 
is past—the cruelest, costliest, bloodiest, most brutal, 
most scientific, most senseless war in history. Does 
anybody tell you that war is wonderful, glorious, puri- 
fying, sublime? Tell him war is tragedy and barbarism! 
Ask him if his boy’s body is “ pushing up the daisies 
in Flanders field.” Ask him to look with you at the 
7,582,300 dead that sleep under the sod or under the 
sea ; at the 25,000,000 wounded men, scarred and muti- 
lated and mangled—some of them with an eye out, and 
some with two eyes out; some with an arm off, and 
some with both arms off and both legs gone; some with 
a nose shot away; others with a jaw torn off; others 
with an ear missing; others paralyzed or deaf; some 
hobbling on crutches and led along by little children 
or sobbing women. | 

War wonderful! War outrages women, disem- 
bowels children, enslaves girls, tears the tongues out of 
men, burns libraries, destroys art, ruins cathedrals, 
poisons wells, bombs hospitals, kills nurses, devours 
cities, disrupts civilization. War glorious! War is the 
crucifixion of civilization. It takes science, “ fruit of 
our dedicated intelligence,” and prostitutes it to minis- 
tries of hate and hell. It treats international law as a 
joke, and international treaties as scraps of paper; it 
bites underseas like cornered rats at hospital ships bent 
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on voyages of virtue; its vultures of the air vomit 
death on defenseless civilians; it mutilates the bodies 
of non-combatant men and women and children, and 
leaves their bodies to rot by the wayside; it never 
_ proves which nation is wrong, but only which is strong; 
it makes the world temporarily safe for democracy, 
and permanently unsafe for posterity. War simply 
teaches the folly and futility of war. War is hell! 
God save America and the world from another war! 


2. Commercialism 


Always when a war is on, representatives of the 
Steel Trust, the Nickel Trust, the Powder Trust, and 
the Oil Trust are active at Washington. Why? The 
Mauser and Mannlicher and Krupp factories of Ger- 
many and Austria have built up their fortunes on the 
quarrels and wars of other nations. There has not 
been an important battle fought during the past twenty 
years in which German-made rifles have not been fired. 
The British faced German-made bullets in South Africa 
in the Boer War. The Russians used Krupp-made 
guns against the Japanese at Manchuria. The nations 
of the world even now use their implements of warfare, 
guns and rifles, “made in Germany.” Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Italy, Sweden, Bulgaria, Turkey, Argentina, 
Chili, Brazil, and the United States are all war-equip- 
ment customers of Germany. Even the British service 
rifle, though made in England, is a modified German 
Mauser. If commercialism could have been eliminated 
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from the World War it would have ended a year 
earlier. Somebody facetiously remarked, when British 
financiers were attempting to float a billion-dollar loan 
in this country, that the scene of the battle-field had 
shifted temporarily from the soil of Europe to Wall 
Street, New York. 


3. Mihtarism 


6 


Militarism may be defined as “ reliance upon and 
exaltation of armed force.’ In Germany, even to- 
day, if a statesman marries his cook nobody objects, 
but if a captain of the army were to marry his cook, 
‘he would be immediately ostracized. A soldier in 
Germany and in other countries of Europe, even yet, is 
considered a greater man than a poet, a philosopher, 
a professor, or a preacher. The feeling is still strong 
in Europe and in some quarters in America, that that 
is the “strongest and livest nation which is strong 
enough to act independently of other nations and de- 
fend its honor any time.”’ The great number of army 
and navy officers in every country do not wish to see 
power slipping from their hands, and so do not mean 
to contribute to the death of militarism. The military 
party is always loath to lose its grip on the reins of — 
government. 

Militarism is worse than war; it is the spirit that 
produces war. If war is a fearful result, militarism is 
a fearful cause. When we recall what Cramb tells us, 
namely, that “in Germany alone, 700 books appear 
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every year on military subjects,” we certainly see that 
militarism is the symptom of which war is the disease. 


4. Selfishness 


The»supreme cause of war is selfishness. ‘“ Whence 
come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts?” The fundamental na- 
tional error is the error of believing that it is the right 
and duty of a nation to be selfish. 

If you wish, you may read about the rise of pa- 
triotism in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. The 
whole earth was of one speech and one language, and 
the people said one to another: ‘‘ We are the people. 
Go to, let us build a city and a tower whose top may 
reach unto heaven: and let us make us a name.”’ And 
God came down and scattered them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth, and called the site of their city 
Babel. And in so doing, God gave to the world a 
new conception of patriotism. ‘ My country, right or~ 
wrong ”’ expresses the old patriotism which God called 
Babel. “ My country, right or wrong: if wrong, to 
help to make it right; if right, to help to keep it right ” 
expresses the new patriotism, toward which the world 
is now moving. 

The nations of the world have been ioe to adopt this 
idea of patriotism. Washington, in his “ Farewell Ad- 
dress,” warned his countrymen that “ it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another.” 
Josiah Strong says: 
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No government in all Christendom subordinates the national to 
the world point of view. Governments are selfish and, therefore, 
unchristian. . . Individuals within the national group conduct 
business and politics as if they were at war; each is purely in- 
dividualistic, and without rebuke from an individualistic religion, 
It follows, therefore, that nations—each one—seek not the general 
good, but their own selfish interests. . 


It is time for nations, as well as individuals, to recog- 
nize and acknowledge that each is the product of every 
other. But there are signs of the dawning of a better 
day. Even the press is now saying: “ We must no 
longer talk of independence, but interdependence; not 
nationalism, but internationalism.” This, then, is the 
fourfold cause of war: Sensationalism, commercialism, 
militarism, selfishness. 


II. The Cost of War | 
1. War Costs too Much in Money 


The cost of the wars of the world from 1793-1860 
was $9,243,225,000; from 1861-1910, $14,080,321,240. 
The total cost of the nineteen wars under which the 
world has staggered and rocked from 1793-1910 has 
been $23,323,546,240, an average of over $1,000,000,- 
000 to a war. The World War, according to figures 
compiled by our War Department, cost $195,000,000, 
000, or nearly eight and one-half times as much as all 
the wars of the world have cost since 1776. 

Take, for example, the wars in which our own coun- 
try has engaged, and note their cost: 
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The Revolutionary War cost ........ $135,193,703 
(hes War of 182 cost-<2s2s.cca.atne 107,159,000 
The Mexican War cost .......:..... 74,000,000 
Indian wars and other minor wars ... 1,000,000 
hes Givil wWarncOsteet ae scenes cs 8,500,000,000 
The war with Spain and the Filipinos 613,809,238 
he World Waris sous ieccs ec an 195,000,000,000 


The war program, moreover, costs money even when 
no war is on. The total peace cost of the armies and 
navies of the ten leading nations of the world is 
$983,571,000 per year. And this aside from what they 
pay for interest on national debts incurred for the most 
part in maintaining these armies and navies. War 
costs too much. 

It costs $1,000 to fire, once, one twelve-inch gun. It 
costs $12,000,000 to build one great battleship, and 
another $1,000,000 a year to keep it afloat. It lasts 
twenty years, but in that twenty years it has cost the 
government for its construction and maintenance 
$32,000,000. 

The average annual cost of the United States army 
and navy for the eight years preceding the Spanish 
war (1890-1898) was $51,500,000. For eight years 
immediately following the Spanish war (1902-1910) 
it was $185,400,000 annually, a total increase in eight 
years of $1,072,000,000. This eight years’ increase 
was three times the cost of the Panama Canal, includ- 
ing the purchase price from the French Company, 
nearly three times the estimated cost of replanting the 
56,000,000 acres of denuded forest land in the United 
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States, and is probably enough to banish from within 
the United States within a reasonable time the dread 
tuberculosis, of which more than 160,000 die annually 
in this country. War costs too much in money. 


2. War Costs too Much in Men 


Staggering statistics compiled by our War Depart- 
ment, and submitted to the United States Senate, show 
the appalling number of soldiers killed, or dying of 
wounds on both sides of the World War to have been 
7,582,300, divided as follows: 


IR USSIa Gaels ie eter 1,700,000 Serbiaand Montenegro 125,000 
Germany io anise -- 1,600,000 Belgium ............ 102,000 
VE ATICE i ie a rie ea noes 1385/0007) Bulgaria t.:5 a. 2st 100,000 
Great Britain ....... 900:000) “Rumanian 2c. ss sae 100,000 
AUsttia’ ccc esocduars 800,000 United States ....... 49,000 
Wtalyiccta ate eens 462,000) Greece. oo ce vant 7,000 
MNUEKOY ice tore assets 200,000) Portugal”... pense 2,000 


Think of it! 7,582,300 lives sacrificed, and 25,000,- 
000 more sent back incapacitated into civilian life. 
Why, in all the nineteen wars of the world (from 
1793-1910) the loss of life was less than in this World 
War, the total being 5,098,097, an average of 268,000 
to a war. 

Our own Revolutionary War cost only 30,000 lives; 
the War of 1812 only 2,000; the Indian wars and other 
minor wars, 40,000, and the Civil War (1861-1865), 
only 544,000. War costs too much in men. It regards 
human life with contempt. 
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3. The Greatest Cost of War Is in Morals 


Civilization is a tiger with the claws trimmed down. 
War is a return to barbarism. It liberates the beast 


_ and releases the devil in the breast of soldiers of every 


nation. Vice, violence, theft, deceit, and murder al- 
ways follow in the wake of war. “ Under the military 
spirit people sneer at virtue and know no right but — 
might.” 

The Duke of Wellington once said: “ War is a 
most detestable thing. If you had seen but one day of 
war, you would pray God that you might never see 
another,” George Washington said: ‘“‘ My first wish 
is to see this plague of mankind banished from the 
earth.” Ulysses S. Grant wrote: “ Though educated 
as a soldier, and though I have gone through two wars, 
I have always been a man of peace, preferring to settle 
questions of difference by arbitration.” 

General W. T. Sherman said: “I confess without 
shame that I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is 
all moonshine. It is only those who have never heard 
the shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud 
for more blood, more vengeance, more desolation!” 

When it comes to war, we are not better than our 
fathers, nor were our fathers better than we. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews once remarked: ‘“‘ If the Puritans did 
not kill as many people in the same time as we can 
with our modern artillery, it was not because of any 
lack of desire. The spirit was willing, but the ammuni- 
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tion was weak.’ War costs too much in morals. 
Morale goes when morals slip. 


: Til. The Cure of War 


The cure rests in three things: 


t. In a Wide-eyed and Open-minded Study of the 
Conditions and Times in Which We Live 


How are you looking upon present conditions in 
the world anyhow? Are you simply looking on? Then 
let me sting you into more than a languid interest in 
the affairs of a worried world with one sharp sentence: 
With international law still smarting under the yoke 
that tore up international treaties, and tossed them as 
scraps of paper into the world’s waste-basket; with 
commerce confessedly impotent as a fraternal force; 
with education admittedly inadequate, after centuries 
of opportunity, to teach anything but the futility of 
force and the folly of war; with socialism asserting 
itself as a world order and Bolshevism becoming a 
world menace; with Christianity shaken from its regu- 
larity and lethargy by its enforced leap into the mael- 
strom of a World War—for any man to sit in the 
midst of all this in supine inactivity and flabby igno- 
rance is to confess himself either a medieval or a 
mediocre man, and in one case he lives behind his 
age, and in the other stands helpless while his age 
rushes by. 
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What an opportunity would be ours if only we could 
be trusted to improve it! Our geographical position 
gives us central place in world adjustments. We are 
located on the Atlantic opposite Europe, and we are 
located on the Pacific opposite Asia. We are strate- 
gically and providentially placed. Says Doctor Strong: 


The world’s scepter passed from Persia to Greece, from Greece 
to Italy, from Italy to Great Britain, and from Great Britain the 
scepter is today departing. It is passing on to “Greater Britain,” 
to our mighty West, there to remain, for there is no further West; 
beyond is the Orient. The West is today an infant, but shall some 
day be a giant in each of whose limbs shall unite the strength of 
many nations. The central setting of the world’s history shifts 
from ocean to ocean. The Mediterranean stands for past history, 
the Atlantic for the present, the Pacific for the future. If Seward’s 
prophetic words come true, and the opening of the Panama Canal 
may help to make them true, then “the commerce of the Pacific 
will be the commerce of the world.” 


2. In an Immediate Application of the Principles of 
Christianity on a Cosmic Scale 


The church must interpret the moral issues of this 
tremendous hour, but it cannot do it without a moral 
mind. ‘‘ We have won the war: now we must win 
the world.” We are citizens of the universe. To live 
the narrow, provincial life in this new day, is to be 
dead while we live. 

Whittier speaks of “each hour clamorous with its 
own sharp need.” Lowell insists that “ new occasions 
teach new duties.”” If ever there was an hour or an 
occasion when great souls with great vision were de- 
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manded, we are living now in that hour and facing 
now that occasion. This is no time for small men, or 
for big men with small vision. 

The church must enlarge its views of fundamental 
verities. It must enlarge its view of sin. The old view 
of sin as a matter between one man and God is in- 
sufficient in the light of the universal relations men 
now sustain. I do not mean that there is no such thing 
as individual sin—God knows there is enough of that, 
too much of that. But I mean that the individual 
sinner must be taught that his sin is not purely an in- 
dividual matter. The social side and effect of sin must 
be brought home to the consciences of men. 

The church must enlarge its view of salvation. 
Don’t misunderstand me. We shall never get away 
from the necessity of regeneration for the individual 
sinner, but we must believe today, as never before, in 
saved relationships as well as in saved souls. We must 
move forward, or we shall slip backward. It is great to 
be living now; it is greater to be living in America; it 
is greatest to be living in the kingdom of God, and to 
feel the thrill that all red-blooded Christians must feel 
at the kingdom opportunities opening so marvelously 
before us. 

The church must enlarge its views of Jesus Christ. 
We are worshiping a bigger Christ today than we 
worshiped twenty-five years ago. It ought to be so. 
The Kaiser kept away from Jesus Christ during the 
war. He was afraid of Christ. He did not move 
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forward to Jesus, but backward to Thor. The blazing 
eyes of Christ would have scorched his autocracy, and 
withered the maggots of his militarism with one glance. 
Jesus Christ must be supreme in human hearts and in 
the world. Kings today are only common men; and 
it would seem as if the King of kings had now an 
uncommon chance in the world. 


3. Ina Return to Personal Purity 


Lastly the Christian attitude toward war will be best 
revealed in a return to the personal purity that charac- 
terized the fathers and founders of American Chris- 
tianity. 

The call of today is for men, moral-minded men. 
It is a call from anarchy to obedience; a call from 
materialism to idealism; a call from the atheism of in- 
difference to the passion of service; a call from medita- 
tion to action; a call from community narrowness to 
cosmic effort. Shall we not do our best, O men and 
women of our noble church, to respond to such a call 
in such an hour, and so help to hasten the day when 
“the stride of the church shall be so quickened that 
commerce shall be the laggard and love outrun greed ”’? 
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But grow. 
—z2 Peter 3: 18. 


A MINISTER’S CHANGING IDEALS 


Every man is two men—the man he is and the man 
he wants to be. And the man he wants to be usually 
reflects the true measure of the man. He who is satis- 
fied with his success is a failure. If we do not aim 
higher than we hope to hit we shall hit so low as to be 
ashamed of the aim. I have shot wild doves in South 
Carolina as they flew like arrows across the fields, but 
I brought down the birds only by aiming four feet 
ahead of them. He who wants not to do more than 
he can always does less than he ought. In the case of 
every really successful man, the ideal is a thousand 
miles ahead of the actual achievement. 

Every great invention existed first in the mind of 
the inventor. The Clermont’s wheels revolved in Ful- 
ton’s brain before they churned the waters of the 
Hudson. Telepathy sent a wireless message from the 
brain of Morse before telegraphy flashed its first 
laconic message between Baltimore and Washington. 
Edison saw things in the daytime long before his in- 
ventive genius enabled other people to see things better 
at night. The Titanic’s engines hummed the accom- 
paniment to the ambitious dreams of Ismay, before 
they drove her forward to her burial in the caverns of 
the sea. Every great sculptor, or artist, or musician 
must have been a poet first. A poet is a maker—a 
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maker of inchoate substances into lovelier and livelier 
forms. The angel in the rough stone is first of all an 
angel in a sculptor’s brain. Before man was made in 
the image of God, he existed in the thought of God. 
If we are God’s zotjua, God himself must be a poet. 
The world is simply ‘‘ God’s thought materialized, in- 
carnated, translated.” 

The tang and crispness and attractiveness of the 
true minister are in his ideals. What W. J. Dawson 
says about young men might be said with equal force 
and felicity about the young minister : 


To be young is to be a millionaire in hope, to feel young is very 
bliss. A nation’s future is with her young men, for what the man 
of twenty thinks the nation will soon think. 


That was a suggestive article that appeared in Munsey’s 
some time ago by Judson C. Welliver on the subject 
Catching Up with Roosevelt. In it the writer enumer- 
ates and elucidates thirty-three “notable achieve- 
ments’ of Roosevelt’s administration. Men honestly 
differ in their estimate of Theodore Roosevelt’s char- 
acter and career, but few deny him a conspicuous place 
among alert and far-seeing statesmen. Many of the 
things of which Mr. Welliver speaks in his magazine 
article were, as he shows, savagely opposed by many 
people and interests at the time of their introduction, 
notably the Dolliver-Hepburn Railroad Act, Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, National Irrigation Act, Pure Food 
and Drug Act, but some of them, at least, are the very 
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measures which the country now approves and ap- 
plauds. We have simply been catching up with Roose- 
velt. 

Prior to 1792, with the possible exception of the 
Moravian, no missionary societies existed for the 
propagation of the gospel among the heathen. Here 
and there some passionate and prophetic soul would 
break out with zeal for the souls of the heathen— 
pioneers like Xavier and Schultz and Schwartz and 
Egede and Eliot and Brainerd—but for the most part 
the church did not see as now she sees that “ It is the 
whole duty of the whole church to give the whole 
gospel to the whole world as speedily as possible.” 
Fuller’s far-famed declaration, “ There is a gold mine 
in India, but it seems almost as deep as the center 
of the earth,” and Carey’s equally famous reply, “I 
will go down, but remember, you must hold the ropes,” 
sound like quotable sentences from the lips of a Speer 
or a Stevenson, or an Eddy, or a Mott, or a Morgan 
in the glow and enthusiasm of a modern missionary 
conference. They were, instead, the words of men 
who lived, and saw, and spoke, and wrought before 
their time. Whatever missionary vision and passion 
have come to the church of our day, it is not too much 
to say, is due to the effort we are making at catching 
up with Carey. 

A minister spends a lifetime trying to catch up with 
others ; his greatest concern ought to be to catch up with 
himself, but if he ever succeeds in this effort he will 
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find himself a sad and broken man. Life loses its 
sparkle, and tasks their tang and taste for the man who 
overtakes himself. He may admit the superiority of 
others’ achievements; let him never confess the in- 
feriority of his own ideals. Sheldon Jackson, one 
of the heroic home mission pioneers among the Pres- 
byterians of America, honored of God in being the 
father and founder of the first Presbyterian churches 
of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Utah, 
took as his life motto ‘‘ If I cannot be first, I will be 
foremost,” and what he did in the West and in Alaska 
reads like a romance, yet what he did is only half 
of what he dreamed. He never caught up with him- 
self. 

Now an ideal is “ a conception proposed by the mind 
for imitation and attainment—a standard of life, or 
duty, or perfection.’’ Unless a man confesses to one 
of two things, namely, either that he has attained the 
standard of perfection, or reached the limits of growth, 
he must acknowledge the fact of a changing ideal. 

His ideal of truth changes. Pilate’s great question 
to the great Teacher is the constant query of every 
growing minister. Imagination, reason, conscience, 
and love of the morally beautiful, all unite in leading 
him onward to the ultimate goal, but as he gains in the 
pursuit, he speaks.less confidently of the attainment. 
No true minister counts himself to have apprehended, 
but he presses on. The day he graduates from the 
seminary he is a theological scholar; when he comes 
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for his first class reunion he is a theological student; 
when he returns twenty years later he is simply a min- 
ister with changing ideals. It takes him twenty years 
to learn that truth like the mercies of God is “ fresh 
every morning and new every night,” and that the 
gospel doesn’t exhaust itself when a minister resigns, 
or truth wear thin during a pastorate of forty years. 
Lengthening years bring deepening insight. 

Theology is not truth; it is simply a point of view. 
Theology is a powerful telescope, but truth is a fixed 
star, and the best theology can do for any man is to 
give him a good view of truth. Systems of truth are 
not substitutes for truth. 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Truth is bigger than the noblest science that ever set 
itself to the task of systematizing it into doctrinal 
order. ‘“ All truth,” once said Dr. P. S. Henson, “ is 
God’s truth, whether that truth is dug up out of the 
deep buried ages of the past, or spelt open on the 
stars ’’; but no single spade has ever been sharp enough 
to uncover more than a tablet or two of truth, and no 
orthographist has yet succeeded in outspelling all other 
students of the stars. It takes more than one man to 
know and compass the truth of God, and the man who 
looks upward toward the stars cannot get along with- 
out the man who digs downward ” into the deep buried 
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ages of the past,” for they are fellow seekers after 
truth, but each works according to his own ideal. 

That the age in which we now live is one of unrest, 
of agitation, of inquiry, of confusion, is admitted by 
all save the medieval or the mediocre man—the man 
who lives behind his age, or the man who, living in his 
age, is helpless to see and sense its trend and move- 
ment. Four things—commercialism, criticism, social- 
ism, dogmatism—are dominant forces in our day, and 
the minister who would either propagate them or 
oppose them must understand them. He must be alert 
and open-minded toward the bent and habit of his age, 
yet not overhasty in announcing his conclusions, or in 
committing himself to an irrevocable position. In one 
pastorate, twenty years ago, I preached a series of fifty 
sermons on the book of the Revelation. Why not? 
I understood the Apocalypse—then. Dr. Elisha Gray, 
inventor of the telautograph, tells of an interview he 
had with a young man who had studied electrical en- 
gineering. Said Doctor Gray, “I suppose you know 
all about electricity.” “TI ought to,” replied the youth 
of twenty-one, ‘‘ I have studied nothing else for three 
years.” 

I have somewhere a printed sermon on “ The Great 
White Throne ”’ and one on “ Close Communion.” In 
the one with great exactness of detail I have outlined 
the plan and program of the millennium; in the other 
I prove conclusively that only Baptists may observe the 
supper of the Lord. Thank the Lord there was only 
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one edition of each and both are out of print. I feel 
toward those sermons now as a Primitive Methodist 
preacher once felt toward a special sermon he was de- 
livering before his brethren. He was getting on well 
at the outset but toward the close he began to flounder 
a bit, when in great desperation and in much perspira- 
tion he exclaimed, “‘ Brethren, I have had a great sub- 
ject, but it has caved in on me.” A minister at thirty 
preaches many sermons his people want to see in print; 
at forty he delivers a sermon or two that he himself 
would like to give to the world; he seldom says any- 
thing that is worth printing till he is past fifty. 

A minister may be a Conservative without being 
forcibly initiated into the ‘‘ Know Nothing ”’ party, and 
he may be a Modernist without joining the order of 
men who know so many things that “ain’t so.” If he 
is a Methodist he does not rush over to the Episcopa- 
lians the minute the Conference vote is announced, ac- 
cepting the proposition to transfer the question of 
amusements from the realm of corporate law to the 
realm of individual conscience; if he is a Presbyterian 
he does not seek ordination as a Seventh Day Adven- 
tist when a special committee reports to the General 
Assembly that a hundred thousand caddies, largely 
through the selfishness of church-members, are kept 
out of Bible school on Sundays; if he is a Baptist he 
does not at once accept a call to a Congregational 
church because one metropolitan Baptist church de- 
cides, after debate, to admit to membership Christians 
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without the formality of baptism. In such events he 
simply pauses and thinks it over, and once more looks 
through the elongated telescope at the fixed star. 

The minister’s ideals about the kingdom of God 
change. In the first years of his ministry, the church 
is the big thing in his thinking. The authority, the 
activity, the dignity of the church, of these he is 
supremely jealous. But there comes a time when to 
him the kingdom of God is as much bigger than the 
church of God as the ambient atmosphere is bigger 
than the air he breathes in the nine-by-twelve enclosure 
of his stuffy study. The kingdom of God may mean to 
him what it means to Milton G. Evans, “ the possession 
and exercise of royal authority and the organization 
which such authority effects”; or what it means to 
Elijah Hanley, “the rule of God in the earth”; or 
what it means to Shailer Mathews, “an ideal social 
order in which the relation of men to God is that of 
sons, and to each other that of brothers”; or what 
it means to Bruce or Beyschlag or Stead or Edersheim ; 
or, in his own definition, the kingdom of God may 
mean “the subjective reign of Christ in the hearts of 
men and the objective manifestation of that reign in 
the world.” But however he defines it, his conception 
of its interests, its activities, its revelations, its scope, 
must be vastly greater on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination than on the day when first he became 
the pastor of a local church. 

He takes part in politics, not simply because he is 
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a man, but because he is a Christian man and a citizen 
of the kingdom. All ministers were men before they 
were ministers, and some of them are afterwards. 
Some men’s citizenship is in heaven; so is mine, but 
that does not relieve me from the responsibility of 
citizenship here. Whatever affects the common weal 
of my commonwealth affects me. As a minister I 
cannot be indifferent to politics so long as I am in- 
terested in the public welfare, for politics is simply 
“the science of government for the public good.” As 
long as ministers keep out of all. social and political 
movements, other men will feel that all such move- 
ments have nothing to do with religion. For every 
good man who stays out of politics ten bad men go in. 
Jesus Christ was neither “a socialist, a monarchist, nor 
a democrat,” and it may be a difference of opinion 
whether he would vote the Republican party ticket if 
he were here in the flesh today, but that he would vote 
can hardly be doubted by those who have noticed his 
interest in public affairs. 

The minister with largé ideals of life and of his 
true relation to the kingdom of God does not indis- 
criminately thunder against wealth. He believes that 
a poor man has no special rights in the kingdom of 
God chiefly because he is poor; that poverty may be 
an expedient, parasitism abnormality, communism a 
commercial experiment, and asceticism a sin. And he 
never calls a rich man a rich fool, unless he lays up 
treasure for himself and is not rich toward God. Yet 
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he does not hesitate to say when a citizen of the king- 
dom deceives a brother in regard to the value of mining 
stock that he is at least unsociable; when he works 
a man sixteen hours a day because necessities compel 
the man to agree to such an arrangement, that he is a 
thief and a robber; when he charges $1.00 for a loaf 
of bread and $50.00 for an hour’s draying (as was 
done in the stress and suffering in San Francisco imme- 
diately following the fire), that he is a menace to 
society ; and when he turns flesh and blood into yellow 
gold through long weary hours in poorly ventilated 
and over-heated factories, and lives of men and women 
and children are eaten up by his greed, that he is a 
cannibal and a monster. He insists that to pay higher 
wages and to increase the protections and common 
comforts of employees is better philanthropy than 
library and hospital building and eleemosynary cures; 
that an ounce of preventive philanthropy is of more 
value to the world than a ton of post-mortem benevo- 
lence. 

He may not join with Dr. John Watson in saying 
that the day of “ individual salvation ” has passed and 
that “ social redemption ” is the cry of the hour, yet he 
is willing to believe that the task of the kingdom of 
God is nothing less than the bringing of ‘“ confused 
society into conformity to the heavenly common- 
wealth.” And while he may not be so optimistic and 
jubilant as Professor Rauschenbusch seemed to be 
when he exclaimed : 
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Today as Jesus looks out upon humanity his spirit must leap 
to see the souls responsive to his call. They are sown broadcast 
through humanity, legions of them. The harvest-field is no longer 
deserted. All about us we hear the clang of the whetstone and 
the rush of the blades through the grain, and the shout of reapers. 
With all our faults and our slothfulness, we modern men in many 
ways are more on a level with the mind of Jesus than any genera- 
tion that has gone before. If that first apostolate was able to 
remove mountains, such an apostolate as Christ could now sum- 
mon might change the face of the earth— 


yet he does not doubt that the answer to that meaning- 
ful petition of the Model Prayer “Thy kingdom 
come ”’ is nearer than when he first believed. 

If at times he thinks the kingdom is slow in coming, 
he finds great encouragement in reading and re-reading 
this striking and suggestive allegory from the pen of 
the same Rauschenbusch. It is found, as you remem- 


ber, in his Christianity and the Social Crisis. The alle- 
gory is as follows: 


When the Nineteenth Century died, its spirit descended to the 
vaulted chambers of the past, where the spirits of the dead cen- 
turies sit on granite thrones together. When the newcomers 
entered, all turned toward him, and the spirit of the Eighteenth 
Century spoke: “Tell thy tale, brother. Give us a word of the 
human kind we left to thee.” 

“T am the spirit of the Wonderful Century. I gavé man the 
mastery over nature. Discoveries and inventions, which lighted the 
black space of the past like lonely stars, have clustered in a Milky 
Way of radiance under my rule. One man does by the touch 
of his hand what the toil of a thousand slaves never did. Knowl- 
edge has unlocked the mines of wealth, and the hoarded wealth of 
today creates vaster wealth of tomorrow. Man has escaped the 
slavery of Necessity and is free! 
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“T freed the thoughts of men. They face the facts and know. 
Their knowledge is common to all. The deeds of the East at 
eve are known in the West at morn. They send their whispers 
under the seas and across the clouds. 

“T broke the chains of bigotry and despotism. I made men free 
and equal. Evéry man feels the worth of his manhood. 

“T have touched the summit of history. I did for mankind 
what none of you did before. They are rich. They are wise. 
They are free.” 

The spirits of the dead centuries sat silent with troubled eyes. 
At last the spirit of the First Century spoke for all. 

“We all spoke proudly when we came here in the flush of our 
deeds, and thou more proudly than we all. But as we sit and 
think of what was before us, and what has come after us, shame 
and guilt bear down our pride. Your words sound as if the 
redemption of man has come at last. Has it come? 

“You have made men rich. Tell us, is none in pain and hunger 
today, none in fear of hunger tomorrow? Do all children grow 
up fair of limb and trained for thought and action? Does none die 
before his time? Has the mastery of nature made men free to 
enjoy their lives and loves, and to love the higher life of the 
mind? 

“You have made men wise. Are they wise or cunning? Have 
they learned to deal with their fellows in justice and love? 

“You have set them free. Is there none, then, who toils for 
others against his will? Are all men free to do the work 
they love best? 

“You have made men one. Are there no barriers of class to 
keep man and maid apart? Does none rejoice in the cause that 
makes the many moan? Do men no longer spill the blood of men 
for their ambition and the sweat of men for their greed?” 

As the spirit of the Nineteenth Century listened his head sank 
on his breast. 

“Your shame is already upon me. My great cities are as yours 
were. My millions live from hand to mouth. Those who toil 
longest have least. My thousands sink exhausted before their 
days are half spent. My human wreckage multiplies. Class faces 
Class in sullen distrust. Their freedom and knowledge have only 
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made men keener to suffer. Give me a seat among you, and let 
me think why it has been so.” 

The others turned to the spirit of the First Century and said, 
“Your promised redemption is long in coming.” “But it will 
come,” he replied. 


The minister’s ideals of success change. Success is 
a variable term anyhow, determined by the end desired. 
A surgeon speaks of an operation as successful if the 
patient lives until he gets away. He will go into rap- 
tures over a “ beautiful incision” five minutes before 
the patient dies. And the surgeon was right, it was 
successful from his point of view. An evangelist 
speaks of very successful meetings because 273% per- 
sons sign cards declaring their purpose to lead a Chris- 
tian life, but when only 117 of these unite with the 
church, 88 of whom backslide in a few months, one 
feels like catching the evangelist’s point of view before 
accepting his statement about the number of conver- 
sions. Success is neither self-assertion nor a weekly 
insertion in a denominational journal. It is not frater- 
nal intimacy with denominational leaders. It is not 
dogmatism in theology or rhapsody on church union. 
It is not to be the pastor of a large congregation. It 
is not the erection of a new church or the liquidation of 
an old debt. It is not affability, or felicitous story-tell- 
ing, or scholarly attainment, or literary taste, or good 
comradeship, or a reputation for orthodoxy. It is the 
fine knack of “ putting oneself at the disposal of a 
good cause,” It is the handing over of personality 
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to others. It is the gifting of a church with a new 
mood. It is the changing of a church’s ideals. And 
such success as that doesn’t come as the result of one 
campaign conducted by a professional evangelist. 

I know three ministers; they have been successively 
the pastors of one church, a strong church of more 
than a thousand members. The platform of the first 
could have been expressed in these words: “ Here am 
I, let me do all I can for you.” And they lethim. He 
was big-bodied, big-hearted, sympathetic, industrious— 
and he worked for them. He was the bond-slave of 
his congregation. The platform of the second man 
could have been expressed in these words, “ Here am 
I, do all you can for me.” And strange to say, they 
did. They praised him, bragged about him, sent him 
to Europe, and read with unrestrained delight the re- 
ports about himself and his work—which he regularly 
sent to the papers. He was the private chaplain of his 
congregation. The third man’came and he said, “ Here 
is Jesus Christ, do all you can for him.’”’ And strange 
to say, they did. Immediately their vision was en- 
larged, their evangelistic activities quickened, their gifts 
to missions doubled, their ideals changed. All three of 
these ministers succeeded, but only one of them had 
the true ideal of success. 

All truth depends upon relationships. Truth is like 
the bricks of a building; the value of each brick de- 
pends upon how close it gets to the next brick. Where 
one lives has much to do with what one believes. The 
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minister’s ideal changes sometimes when he changes 
residence. There is such a thing as a community ideal 
and a community conscience. A man in college seldom 
has a fixed ideal. When those Princeton students be- 
daubed with black paint the monuments of buried 
heroes in a Trenton cemetery they probably did it with 
an untroubled conscience. When, later, warrants for 
their arrest were issued, and their fathers had to pay 
the cost of their depredations and desecrations they 
gained a new ideal of conscience and of conduct. 

The demands of a practical age affect the minister’s 
ideals. The test of every practical question today is 
couched in this question, “ Will it work?” Efficiency 
now means bringing things to pass. We no longer 
have gallant knights surrounding the Round Table of a 
king, but we have clerks in department stores standing 
behind counters. The whole family gathered in a circle 
of prayer about the old home hearth is a picture of a 
by-gone day. It just can’t be done now, for one of the 
sons is away from home doing piece-work in a pin 
factory, and another is the greatest left-handed pitcher 
in the Central League. Now no 


Sir Launfal flashes forth in his unscarred mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail, 


but we have “ Bobbed Hair” and short skirts. This 
is a practical age. 

The minister’s ideals are influenced by the democra- 
tizing of the world. There is a Republic in China, the 
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Kaiser is still in Holland, the Czar is dead, it is an 
open secret that there will never be another king in 
Norway, and soon all the remaining kings of the earth © 
will be elevated to the ranks of common men. The 
principles of democracy are honeycombing the world— 
and this ought to bring no discouragement to the heart 
of any minister. 

The minister’s solid security in the midst of chang- 
ing ideals lies in three things—in culture, in industry, 
inlove. Culture is the “ disciplined ability to see things 
in their proper perspective ’ and to appreciate the needs 
of humanity in the world. It is not a university course. 
It is not the sheep-skin approval of a college faculty. 
It is not a seminary certificate. It is mental and moral 
poise ; it is the equilibrium of character ; it is the product 
of study, toil, discipline, experience, and suffering. It 
is a companion word to fellowship. It is impossible 
without contact with others. 


Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge the wing with which we fly to heaven. 


The cure of the curse is culture. Failure is ignorance. 
Most of us would do better if we knew better. The 
demand in many quarters today is for “all round” 
men, but note that this age does not need “all round ” 
men half so much as it needs square men, men who, 
clearly seeing and squarely facing their duty, do it with 
single-eyed fidelity and fearlessness. A dabbler at 
forty things will gain quicker recognition in the world 
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than a doer of one thing, but the doer will be remem- 
bered after the dabbler has been forgotten for forty 
years. In the realm of athletics, of business, and of 
religion, the man who is wanted, is the man who knows. 

The world of ideas doesn’t bulk as large as the world 
of flesh, but it lifts more. Behold, a two-hundred- 
pound laborer with pick and shovel and chisel and 
hammer, quarrying the rock with slow and tedious 
process ; and behold, a one-hundred-pound man with a 
stick of dyanmite and an idea—and notice the differ- 
ence in the work they accomplish when the day’s work 
is done. Once men swung the cradle amid the golden 
wheatheads in July, and other men came on to bind 
the fallen sheaves. Then, ideas, like fairies, leaped 
over the fence and sent the steam binder with the force 
of fifty horses into the billowy field, cutting and bind- 
ing and threshing and winnowing and bagging and 
loading the wheat, while the former cradler rode upon 
the engine seat. The difference was the difference in 
ideas. When my father came to this country in the 
painfully slow days of the sailing craft he was nine 
weeks traveling from Liverpool to New York; I have 
crossed the Atlantic between Sundays. Pretty soon it 
will be possible to sail through the air across the sea, 
spend our week-ends in Ireland and get back here by 
Tuesday morning. The difference is the difference in 
ideas. To live and move and have one’s being in the 
world of ideas is at once a privilege, a benediction, 
and a responsibility. 
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Industry will save the minister from becoming an 
impractical dreamer as he toils toward the realization 
of his highest ideals. Carey’s estimate of himself is 
his encouragement and rebuke; Carey said: 


If anybody should attempt to write my life, let him say that 
the secret of my success is that I can plod. I can persevere in any 
definite pursuit. To this I owe everything. 


The curse of any man is to have nothing to do—by 
preference. The only remedy Paul has to offer for 
such an affliction is starvation. Solitary confinement, 
without hard labor, would empty our prisons and fill 
our asylums, for hard labor is the rose that grows on 
the thorn-bush of isolated incarceration. Not to give 
a prisoner something to do is as great a crime against 
humanity as was the prisoner’s crime against the state. 
Said Lord Macaulay to a woman who had compli- 
mented him on his genius: “Do you call it genius, 
madam? I call it hard sweat.” 

If the minister finds difficulty in “ hitching his wagon 
to a star,” he must do his best to run an automobile. 
After a while he will gain the courage to employ air- 
ships and eagles, and then he may hope to reach the 
stellar heights. If he must change his ideal he will 
never shift to a lower one. He must always run in 
high gear. He considers that if God could require 
of him less than perfection, God himself would be less. 
than perfect. Suppose Christ had said, “‘ Be ye al- 
most perfect,’ or “J must work the works of him 
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that sent me for a half a day.” The minister summons 
himself to attempt not only the unachieved, but the 
utterly impossible. He knows that it is the glory of 
Christianity to command a man to do what he cannot 
do. Christ said to the man with the withered hand, 
“ Stretch forth thy hand!” and to the paralytic, ‘ Take 
up thy bed and walk!” and to the dead damsel of the 
house of Jairus, “Come, little girl! ”’"—and he knew 
they couldn’t do the things he commanded, yet what 
they could not do they did. For he who gives com- 
mands gives power. And he who sets for himself high 
ideals, must set himself hard to the task of their attain- 
ment. . 

The minister’s supreme security in the midst of 
changing ideals is love. Love, the fiercest and finest 
passion of the human soul; love, the cord that binds 
men together in the bonds of brotherhood; love, the 
sweetest expression of domestic felicity; love, the 
mightiest force that sways a universe or moves the 
heart of God. Culture, industry, love, these three, but 
the greatest of these is love. 

Carey, through pains and prayers rendering God’s 
word accessible to three hundred millions of people 
in India; Livingstone, scattering in darkened Africa 
the beams of the world’s Light; Clough, chief human 
instrument in the turning of thousands of the Telugus 
to Christ; old Jerry McAuley, converted in jail, and 
marching lockstep from cell to workshop, from work- 
shop to meals, yet telling the man in front and the 
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man behind the burning news that was filling his soul, 
and at table evangelizing the man at his right and the 
one at his left, until a wonderful revival broke out in 
the prison; our Christian brothers of Russia bearing 
even now in their bodies the brand marks of the Lord 
Jesus—what illustrations they all are of the sustaining 
power of love’s ideal! Impulsed and passioned with 
this ideal it might soon be said of Christianity as it has 
been said of the sunrise, 


Forth one wavelet, then another curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew bold, then overflowed the world. 
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